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Editorial Comment 


THE perennial debate on the “white clause’’ per- 
sists as it has for many years. It has now become 
a topic of interest for those 
who stand without and try to 
look within. The Christian 
Century, in a current editorial, 
says that Phi Delta Kappa “‘is 
shaken to the last Greek letter in its charter.” It 
says that members of Sigma Chapter “‘have never 
liked this rule” and it states that the Ohio State 
reasoning about Nazi ideology ‘‘was lost on the 
national office.” The editor of The Household 
Magazine writes about an “honorary educational 
fraternity,” thus revealing his ignorance concern- 
ing our organization, because Phi Delta Kappa is 
not now and never has been an honorary frater- 
nity. It does not confer memberships as an honor. 
Editor Crawford further reveals his complete 
ignorance of the actual situation when he says, 
“Adolph Hitler, I understand, has banned from 
Germany all fraternities and lodges except those 
he organized himself, but I think he might be 
persuaded to make an exception to Phi Delta 
Kappa, upholding, as it does, the same notions of 
racial superiority that he expounds and enforces.” 
Misrepresentation and vilification will not help to 
solve the problem, and the consignment of 30,000 
leading educators in this country and abroad to 
the mercies of Adolph Hitler is certainly vilifica- 
tion or, in plain language, mud slinging. 

Two prominent educators, formerly members 
of the fraternity, have urged the chapters of Phi 
Delta Kappa to nullify the constitution by evasion 
of its provisions. And this in the name of demo- 
cratic procedure. Let us not seek ‘‘democracy”’ so 
blindly that we ignore and destroy the very base 
upon which it rests. 

When, in a democratic way, with full repre- 
sentation present and active, any legislative mat- 
ter is discussed at length and finally acted upon, 


DEMOCRATIC 
PRINCIPLES 
APPLIED 


it would seem that in any democratic organiza- 
tion, the will of the majority should be accepted. 
When the process of discussion and reconsidera- 
tion has been repeated over and over, year after 
year, by the membership and chapters; when leg- 
islative action has been the same year after year 
by the national representative legislative body with 
all areas and all points of view represented; it 
would seem that the cumulative effect of the re- 
peated legislative action would create a positive 
mandate to the elected officials of the organization 
to enforce the provisions, regardless of any per- 
sonal feeling for or against it. The mandate is 
equally positive to the membership and chapters 
of the organization in view of the repeated con- 
sideration and a ballot with the majority always 
on the same side of the question. No other con- 
clusion is justifiable under the kind of democracy 
we want in our community, our schools, our or- 
ganizations, and our nation. 

In accepting the will of the majority on this or 
any other question, the minority does not sur- 
render its right to further debate. However, con- 
formity to the will of the majority is obligatory as 
a democratic principle—or chaos prevails. 

Many public school administrators have chosen 
to emphasize the principle and practice of democ- 
racy within their schools in recent years. Adjust- 
ments in procedure have been developed to make 
it possible for a democratic administration to func- 
tion in a practical way. All of this is to the good 
and under its application a new and more vital 
interest in the school and its work is generated. 
Can it be successful if the minority refuses to 
abide by the decision of the majority? Can the 
minority, or members of the minority, sabotage 
the law adopted by the majority? To grant such 
a right would be to deny an essential principle of 
democracy and to replace order with havoc. Grant- 


(Continued on page 216) 
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The Improvement of Educational Theory 


By PAUL 


SINCERE REGARD for educational theory on 

the part of school workers is basic to suc- 
cessful public education. Evidence is frequent, 
however, that many teachers and even school 
administrators and instructors in education are not 
seriously influenced by professional theory. A 
characteristic of current theory is that it is more a 
basis of abstract discussion than a matter of con- 
crete practice and experimentation. Field experi- 
ence and observation show that, if educational 
theory is to be truly functional, serious attention 
must be devoted to effective ways of implementing 
established principles in classroom work and to 
improved means of developing new theory, par- 
ticularly through representative learning situa- 
tions. The analysis here presented has grown out 
of extended experience of the writer in working 
with teachers in the field, supplemented by teach- 
ing education in summer sessions of universities 
and conferring with discriminating field adminis- 
trators. 


OPERATIONAL VERSUS VERBAL BASES 
FOR THEORY 


The tendency grows to develop educational 
theory from current theoretical discussion rather 
than from experience and experimentation with 
bona fide learning situations. Undue premium is 
not unfrequently placed on aptly expressed gener- 
alities and nice analytic distinctions. What logi- 
cally should be done far outstrips, in discussion, 
what actually can be done or has been done, with 
the result that educational words threaten to over- 
shadow educational works. 

Staffs of training institutions are eminently 
equipped to replace many verbal bases with 
operational bases in developing education theory. 
By virtue of the unique control exercised by the 
teaching profession over school operations and 
children, professors of education have an access 
to the field possessed by training staffs in few other 
professions. The professor of economics theorizes 
respecting the industrial world, but he has vir- 
tually no way of having his theories adopted or 
tested by industry. Professors of law, sociology, 
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and political science likewise lack effective means 
of implementing their theories. Professors of 
education, in comparison, may implement and 
evaluate theory directly through administration 
and teaching in the schools. Such matchless oppor- 
tunities should be an incentive for them to follow 
more frequently the paths of Pestalozzi, Parker, 
and the early Dewey. 


INCREASED INTEGRATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY 


Instructors in education, forging ahead indi- 
vidually in their research, theorizing, and teach- 
ing, have developed highly specialized channels 
of theory. Such overspecialization frequently re- 
sults in theory that is fragmentary, disconnected, 
and pursued largely as an end in itself. The in- 
structor of educational theory often fails to inte- 
grate his work with that of colleagues in his own 
department as well as in other institutions. 

Effects of overspecialization of theory. The 
baneful effects of excessive specialization of theory 
are first apparent in teacher-training institutions 
themselves. Marked specialization results in advo- 
cation of a piecemeal, rather than a well-rounded, 
view of the educative process. It promotes research 
which often neglects gaps in fundamental theory 
and expends energy on problems remote from 
actualities. Under the influence of extreme speciali- 
zation, the development and teaching of educa- 
tional theory in a teacher-training department fre- 
quently lacks the purposefulness of an integrated 
cooperative enterprise. Fortunately the summef 
workshop is doing much to integrate the work of 
faculties in schools of education where this plan 
has been introduced. 

Authorities in education rightly criticize speciali- 
zation in high schools. However, they do not 
always trace its relation to the spirit and activities 
of training institutions. Specialists in schools of 
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IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


education have been frequent advocates of bureaus 
of measurement, curriculum directors, guidance 
specialists, departmental methods, special super- 
visors, and the like in the public schools. When 
any new service is introduced in the schools, many 
instructors in education recommend special machin- 
ery and personnel rather than the regular organi- 
zation and teachers for putting it into effect. The 
long accumulating tentacles of specialization are 
hard to break. 

Excessive specialization in schools of education 
particularly engenders disregard for educational 
theory among teachers and administrators in both 
preparative and in-service stages of training. To 
these workers, detailed attention to such highly 
specialized topics as promotion rates in various 
cities, complex devices for child study, elaborate 
philosophical and psychological generalizations, 
and complicated statistical formulas appears a thin 
fare for training to grapple with classroom learn- 
ing problems. Confused, they grope among dis- 
connected bits of theory and often seek a seem- 
ingly coherent, solid haven in the formalized, 
textbook ways of their own school days. 

Curing specialization at its roots. Extremes of 
specialization in education must first be attacked 
in schools of education and teachers colleges. Each 
instructor should keep well in touch with the teach- 
ing and research of his own colleagues and with 
the graduate research produced in his department, 
even at the possible expense of personal research 
or publication. Each training institution should 
conduct self-surveys with the view of improving 
the integration of its theory and training. 

To give purpose and reality to research, instruc- 
tors and graduate students need co-operatively to 
focus their effort on filling existing gaps in educa- 
tional theory. Subjects selected mainly on the 
bases of purely scientific interest, availability of 
materials, or certainty of precise conclusions have 
scant justification in research connected with 
teacher training. Many staffs need to direct and 
use their graduate theses more effectively if these 
are to inspire student regard for educational theory. 

To develop staff cognizance of the total educa- 
tive process, and to insure integration of theory 
and teaching, each training institution should con- 
duct a school, including all levels of development 
from kindergarten to senior high school. This 
center should differ from the private, stepchild 
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type of school currently maintained by many train- 
ing institutions. It should preferably be a public 
school, presenting typical public school problems. 
It should not be delegated mainly to a principal 
and a changing staff, with occasional use by prac- 
tice teachers, but should rather be used as a center 
where each professor of education would spend 
a part of each year exclusively in teaching or 
administration, working out and demonstrating 
the theory he presents in his education courses. 


THE FIELD ADMINISTRATOR'S RESPONSIBILITY 


Administrators’ part in improving and imple- 
menting theory. If educational theory is to be a 
realistic basis for teaching and learning, superin- 
tendents and principals must assume a larger 
responsibility toward its development and use in 
the classroom. Instead of leaving development of 
theory to professors, direction of theory to cur- 
riculum and supervisory specialists, and practice of 
theory to teachers, field administrators must be- 
come thorough students of education, prepared to 
practice theory in the classroom and teach it to 
their teachers. They must come to see that the 
effective functioning of the educative process 
assists in solving many administrative problems, 
such as home and community relations and finan- 
cial support for the school. In the development of 
educational principles in many areas, the field 
administrator occupies a position of singularly 
strategic importance. To be convinced of this, he 
need only study the careers of Harris, Philbrick, 
and Blewett. 

Superintendents and principals need to join 
hands with staffs of training institutions in lessen- 
ing the evils of specialization. They can eliminate 
excessive centralization and standardization by 
fostering the initiative of individual teachers and 
the influence of the local school program. It is 
also their responsibility to make educational meet- 
ings and institutes more effective by replacing the 
generalities of long lectures with extensions of the 
panel and small-group types of conference to insure 
realistic and democratic consideration of field 
problems. 

Need to develop high-grade principals. Gradu- 
ate schools of education need to place greater rela- 
tive emphasis on training young men for outstand- 
ing careers as principals. It is a truism to state that 
teaching in any school will be only as good as the 
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leadership of that school, yet it is a truism that 
planners of teacher-training programs would do 
well to consider. Two elements are essential in 
developing high-grade principals, attraction of a 
distinctive personnel to the principalship and 
training as comprehensive and rigorous as that of 
the professor of education. Professional distinc- 
tion for outstanding leadership of a local school 
should be made as high as for outstanding research 
or writing; possibly awarding prizes as in the case 
of educational research would be advantageous. 
Also, the encouragement of many promising stu- 
dents, currently aspiring to become professors of 
education, to acquire an apprenticeship in the prin- 
cipalship might effectively reveal the potentialities 
of the position. The training of principals has not 
escaped the bane of specialization. Since adminis- 
tration of the local school is the handmaiden of 
the curriculum and child development, less reli- 
ance should be put in specialized courses in ad- 
ministration, and more emphasis placed on cur- 
riculum construction and classroom instruction, in 
the principal’s training. 


A More DISCRIMINATE EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


Indiscriminate publication of theory. A con- 
stantly increasing volume of educational books, 
magazines, monographs, bulletins, yearbooks, and 
reports is symbolic of the current verbalization of 
educational theory. Groping amidst a vast array 
of ideas, frequently disconnected and at times con- 
flicting, the average field worker as often experi- 
ences confusion as guidance in his professional 
reading. The following excerpt, based on five 
weeks of intensive study of a very limited aspect 
of education, is descriptive of the situation. 


The literature on the subject of homogeneous group- 
ing, even when limited to the past three years, is volumi- 
nous. The greatest task faced by the reviewer was that 
of eliminating a great volume of materials on the merits 
or shortcomings of homogeneous grouping based almost 
solely on subjective opinions of the authors. Many dis- 
cussions deal with proposed plans for grouping or with 
subjective evaluations of programs of grouping newly 
initiated. Still others consist of an argument either for or 
against homogeneous grouping, in which the author cites 
only those investigations which tend to support his point 
of view.1 


*American Educational Research Association. Committee 
on School Organization, in Review of Educational Research, 
IV (October, 1934), 382. 
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Many instructors in education experience diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with published writings in 
their special fields, and where the institution is 
large, even in their own departments. Relevant 
contributions are at times lacking in published 
bibliographies. Reviews and summaries of research 
frequently lack vitality, statements of the title and 
contents of the publications reviewed often taking 
the place of thoroughgoing interpretations and 
clarifying conclusions. Possibility of giving of- 
fense if reviews are candid, and assignment of 
reviews to non-authoritative workers are contribut- 
ing factors weakening reviews and digests of pro- 
fessional literature. 

Authoritative publication of theory. The need 
for an authoritative body to evaluate theory de- 
veloped through philosophic analysis, research, 
and field practice is urgent. Conceivably this serv- 
ice might be carried on by the American Council 
on Education. The work of the Consultative Com- 
mittee in England, as exemplified in the Hadow 
Report, has implications for us. After examining 
“evidence” from all relevant sources, this national 
body cleared the educational atmosphere in Eng- 
land with respect to education for adolescents, its 
report becoming an authoritative basis for reorgan- 
ization of English secondary schools. The pam- 
phlet, What Does Research Say, issued by the 
Michigan department of public instruction, pro- 
vides a cue to what might be accomplished on a 
much more comprehensive and authoritative scale. 
In addition to appraising theory already formu- 
lated, such a body should indicate significant gaps 
in theory upon which research and experimental 
practice throughout the country might be directed. 

The findings of the authoritative body described 
should be condensed to the smallest volume con- 
sistent with clarity and published in inexpensive 
pamphlets. English practice is to publish the re- 
ports of the Consultative Committee and other offi- 
cial bodies in concisely edited, paper-covered 
booklets and sell these at very low prices through 
government channels. Such materials might read- 
ily be included among those now published and 
disseminated by the Office of Education. 


IMPROVED TEACHING OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


Need of relating theory to practice. Instruction 
in educational theory continues to be presented 
largely on the assumption that, if teachers are 
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made well-informed regarding theory, they will 
be able to practice it in the classroom. Research 
and field experience testify to the ineffectiveness of 
theory thus taught. Field observers cannot help 
noting how little connection most teachers make, 
or even realize exists, between the courses in edu- 
cation they take and the teaching they do. Teachers 
who improve often appear to do so more by observ- 
ing, or reading descriptions of, good class pro- 
cedures than from attempting to shape their prac- 
tice in accordance with formulated theory. Many 
teachers appear never to have learned to apply gen- 
eralizations. An ingredient of true general educa- 
tion, ability to use generalizations, should be guar- 
anteed and extended in professional training. 

To teach educational theory effectively, the in- 
structor must relate practices to basic principles of 
education and train teachers to do this in their 
work. Basic principles determined in the light of 
the best thinking, research, and practice, should 
be used as guides for planning, carrying out, and 
evaluating learning activities. The writer has 
found that teachers thus trained sense order and 

se for the first time in educational theory, 
and readily develop confidence and skill in its daily 
use. Education, like medicine and law, must train 
its practitioners to work in accordance with basic 
principles. 

Types of training for newer practices. Field ex- 
perience reveals the need to train teachers for many 
activities called for by new curriculums. Courses 
in true general education, involving direct study 
of areas of living, cooperative student-teacher 
planning, motion pictures, radio, study of living in 
the community, and new evaluation procedures are 
necessary if the possibilities of the new curriculum 
are to be realized. Social service courses to train 
teachers in field trips and home-visitation tech- 
niques are likewise indispensable. Training in 
conducting units of learning so that pupils co- 
operate in the planning, developing, and culminat- 
ing of the enterprise, as contrasted with the 
teacher's preparing all work in advance and im- 
posing it upon the pupils, is especially needed. 
The concept that the teacher may learn with her 
pupils suggests that the newer techniques might 
largely replace current extremes in subject-matter 
specialization in the training program. 

Interneship in basic practices. The practice 
center of the training institution should provide 
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each teacher with opportunities to practice funda- 
mental theory under the personal direction of pro- 
fessors of education. Each professor should 
demonstrate the application of basic educational 
principles in his field of instruction, the curricu- 
lum professor showing pupil-teacher planning and 
conducting of units of learning, and the psychol- 
Ogy professor demonstrating how the eye move- 
ments of pupils may be modified to improve their 
reading. This responsibility should not be dele- 
gated to assistants or practice teachers. Students 
of education are entitled to have significant aspects 
of teaching demonstrated to them by expert theo- 
rists, just as medical students have applications of 
theory in surgery, obstetrics, or anaesthetics demon- 
strated to them by authorities in these medical 
areas. 


COUNTERACTING THE INFLUENCES OF 
PRESSURE GROUPS 


Confusing to the average field worker are the 
efforts of certain groups or individuals among 
theorists to obtain dominance for their particular 
theories. These groups often appear indifferent to, 
or intolerant of, theories other than their own, 
and zealously maintain pressures for the establish- 
ment of their own theories. They thus confuse 
important issues of educational theory and inescap- 
ably undermine the confidence of teachers in its 
foundations. 

Educational leaders, fortunately, possess an ef- 
fective means for counteracting pressure influences 
within their own: circles. Evidence is rapidly be- 
ing uncovered which indicates that the agreements 
of the various schools of educational theory are 
much more common than their disagreements. A 
comprehensive investigation should be conducted 
to determine the extent of agreement among edu- 
cational workers in all significant areas of educa- 
tional theory. Billett’s study? revealing that such 
assignment methods as the Dalton plan, project 
method, Morrison unit, Winnetka individual 
work, problem method, and laboratory method, 
long regarded as greatly differentiated means of 
educational salvation, were in essence the same 
thing, points a way. Bobbitt’s current investiga- 
tion ® to discover principles of educational adminis- 


(Continued on page 205) 
* National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 13, 
p. 330. 
*Unpublished class materials. 
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An Untimely Paper—A Generation Later 


By ERNEST E. OERTEL 


O™ of the most profound criticisms ever di- 
rected against John Dewey's philosophy of 
empiricism was made a little more than a score of 
years ago by Randolph Bourne when he wrote his 
memorable essay called the Twilight of the Idols. 
This essay, released in magazine form and pub- 
lished shortly after in Untimely Papers, was an 
eloquent expression of Bourne's belief that Dewey 
and his pragmatist intellectuals had “moved out 
their philosophy, bag and baggage, from educa- 
tion to war.” The World War, Bourne observed, 
had revealed an intelligentsia, schooled in prag- 
matism who were “immensely ready for the execu- 
tive ordering of events” but “pitifully unprepared 
for the intellectual interpretation or the idealistic 
focusing of ends.” Why, he asked, should Dewey, 
who always intended that his philosophy should 
start with values, be so ready and willing to sub- 
ordinate idea to technique in reacting to the war 
situation? 

Randolph Bourne’s piercing indictment of the 
Dewey philosophy of that time was that there was 
always “that unhappy ambiguity in his doctrines as 
to how values were created.” He pleaded for “the 


‘ vividest kind of poetic vision,” declaring that the 


working-out of Dewey’s philosophy in American 
life had meant ‘‘an exaggerated emphasis on the 
mechanics of life at the expense of the quality of 
living,”” and that it had caused us to suffer from a 
“shortage of spiritual values.” 

That was almost a generation ago. Bourne’s 
papers were untimely indeed, and his turbulent 
spirit was stilled in an untimely death. Still, he 
had written something which was destined to sur- 
vive him. In the light of the disillusionments that 
have followed in the wake of the World War, 
Bourne’s war-time reflections no longer seem 
so anachronistic and inappropriate. As a matter 
of fact, his critique on the Dewey philosophy ap- 
pears, in retrospect, to have been rather more than 
justified. 

Although a more or less complete review of 
Bourne’s papers would prove stimulating and 
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profitable by itself, we shall limit our concern here 
to the major criticisms in Twilight of the Idols 
which were directed against Dewey's empiricism 
and which we have already noted in broad outline. 
It will be illuminating to note, first of all, if any 
change has occurred in Dewey's educational phi- 
losophy since Bourne’s “untimely” essay was writ- 
ten in 1917. 

In February, 1938, John Dewey published a lit- 
tle book entitled Experience and Education. \n 
this volume Dewey made an excellent attempt to 
invalidate ‘‘Either-Or’” philosophies which would 
make extremists of educators in conducting, on 
the one hand, so-called traditional schools and, 
on the other, what some are pleased to call 
progressive schools. Dewey pointed out the vir- 
tues for all in building on values already achieved. 
He stressed the value of adult leadership in 
the teaching situation, chiding those who be- 
lieve that the child should select his own ex- 
periences unaided. This book presents a good, 
sane, lucid explanation of the manner in which 
experience should be related to learning. It should 
do much to correct some of the weaknesses of 
certain extreme and unwarranted forms of mod- 
ern instruction. 

Some critics of the new schools believe that 
progressive education does not develop in students 
the capacity for critical discrimination and judg- 
ment, and they urge, as Dewey says, a ‘‘return to 
the logic of ultimate first principles expressed in 
the logic of Aristotle and St. Thomas, in order 
that the young may have sure anchorage in their 
intellectual and moral life, and not be at the mercy 
of every passing breeze that blows.” 

Dewey himself is unwilling to seek salvation in 
this direction. The acceptable alternative is, he 
declares, the “systematic utilization of scientific 
method as the pattern and ideal of intelligent e- 
ploration and exploitation of the potentialities in- 
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herent in experience.” He says further that the 
“scientific method is the only authentic means at 
our command for getting at the significance of 
our everyday experiences of the world in which we 
live.” 

Here Dewey reduces the present-day means for 
salvation to two words, “‘scientific method’”—two 
words capable of even greater misinterpretation 
than many of his previously misinterpreted and 
misapplied nomenclatures. Of course, if Dr. 
Dewey will acknowledge that “scientific method” 
embraces reflective thinking, sometimes unrelated 
to physical instrumentalities—which so far he has 
not been willing to do—it will be possible for 
many of his admirers to accept his statement who 
cannot accept it wholly without such an acknowl- 
edgment. 

Some persons consider it extremely doubtful 
if through the “scientific method,” as it is com- 
monly understood, we can evaluate properly the 
significances of our everyday experiences. Con- 
sider this bit of verse from Leaves of Grass by 
Walt Whitman: 


“Hurrah for positive science! Long live exact 
demonstration ! 

Fetch stonecrop mixt with cedar and branches of 
lilac, 
This is the lexicographer, this the chemist, this 
made a grammar of the old cartouches, 
These mariners put the ship through dangerous 
unknown seas, 

This the geologist, this works with the scapel, 
and this the mathematician, 

Gentlemen, to you the first honor always! 

Your facts are useful, and yet they are not my 
dwelling, 

I but enter by them to an area of my dwelling” 


Some persons insist that the consciousness of an 
individual may have areas that cannot be explored 
by even the greatest of the physical scientists or the 
Most expert users of the scientific method. Every 
normal person engages, at one time or another, in 
independent and novel reconstructions of experi- 
ence. Some of these are almost wholly psychical, 
and such reconstructions can hardly be said to be 
teadily susceptible to evaluation by “scientific 
method.” 

To evaluate experience properly it should not 
be necessary to reject, on the one hand, the abso- 
lute principles of Aristotle and St. Thomas nor 


should it be necessary, on the other, to depend ex- 
clusively on the “‘scientific method.” Why not take 
the “intermediate position” now recommended 
by Dewey in other respects and profit by using 
both the findings of science and the “absolute 
principles”? 

Is it not necessary to consider the “whole” in- 
dividual in any attempt to evaluate the worth- 
whileness of an experience? To understand the 
wholeness of human nature, we must acquaint our- 
selves with a multitude of beliefs, attitudes, and 
principles that have been known and expressed 
throughout all time. Only thus can we become 
conversant with the history of human spirit. Let 
us listen to Walt Whitman once again: 


“I will not make poems with reference to parts, 

But I will make poems, songs, thoughts, with ref- 
erence to ensemble, 

And I will not sing with reference to a day, but 
with reference to all days, 

And I will not make a poem nor the least part of 
a poem but has reference to the soul, 

Because having look’d at the objects of the uni- 
verse, I find there is no one nor any particle 
of one but has reference to the soul.” 

Of course, empiricism consistently rejects any 
references to such an “unstable” quality or 
quantity as soul. One must beg pardon for even 
using the word. Suppose for a moment that we 
just had to depend entirely upon the “scientific 
method” to determine which experiences were to 
be selected for our learners. On a basis of the 
findings of experienced teachers who have been 
conservative and accredited empiricists in the past, 
just what basic discoveries would we find had 
been made? Probably we would be safe in pre- 
dicting that experiences in harmony with the Ten 
Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Golden Rule, 
and similar time-tested and time-honored tenets of 
ethical idealism would be found to have proved 
satisfying and socially profitable. Perhaps St. 
Paul’s criteria for judgment would serve well: 
“Whatsoever things are just—pure—honest— 
true—lovely—of good report— .. .” 

That the consciousness of man should cherish 
hopes and aspirations beyond what it can actually 
learn objectively seems natural enough. If this 
were not the case, human experience could not 
have the depth and breadth that it has, and prog- 
ress probably would be greatly retarded. The 
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scientific method simply cannot cover the entire 
range of human experience. 

Dewey’s reference to the first principles of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas is, of course, unduly re- 
strictive. Not all critics of modern education want 
a reversion merely to these specific principles. But 
some of these critics are likely to question Dr. 
Dewey’s continuing implicit and exclusive faith 
in the “scientific method’ as it is commonly 
known. Many persons who disavow any mission 
as religionists believe now that any science that 
does not take spiritual factors and qualities into 
account is utterly incapable of ever answering 
many simple but fundamental questions about life 
and the universe. If science is unable to answer 
these basic questions about life, can it be trusted 
altogether to select satisfying life experiences? It 
might be well for us to recall, in this connection, 
Paul’s advice to Timothy when he said, “Oh, 
Timothy, keep that which is commended to thy 
trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, ex- 
pressions of science, falsely so-called; which some 
profaning, have erred concerning the faith.” Who 
can be positively certain about the validity of any 
given “expression of science’’ even in this “‘scien- 
tific” age? 

Empiricism unquestionably has contributed 
much to our educational progress in the last half- 
century. But it is unlikely that empiricism can 
prove to be a complete philosophy until it recog- 
nizes the integrity of spiritual values. The teacher 
who rejects an “Either-Or” philosophy, who rec- 
ognizes the virtue of mature leadership, and who 
wishes to take the intermediate position now 
commended by the empiricists will doubtless do 
superior teaching. The new school, staffed by such 
teachers, should be much better than the tradi- 
tional school; but the problem of evaluating ex- 
periences will still remain to be solved. Dr. Dewey 
has not yet disposed of this problem wholly. 

Doubtless, great dependence will be placed, in 
the future, upon an improved scientific method 
for help in dealing intelligently with experience; 
but there is some chance, surely, that a greater re- 
course will be made to revealed spiritual values, 
which, although ignored and rebuffed by em- 
piricists, stand ready—however disarranged and 
subjugated—as invincible and infallible guides to 
worthy experiences. Actually, it is not likely that 
in the future we shall place a reliance on science to 
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the exclusion of all belief in the supernatural. We 
shall realize that such a one-sided dependence 
would not give us clues to those indispensable 
ideals which are the same yesterday, today, and 
forever, and about which the inexorable lessons of 
history teach us so much. 

There is a present need for research along 
spiritual lines that will acquaint us better with the 
first principles of basic ethical idealism which, de- 
spite its neglect, is by mo means decadent, but 
which is vital and virile and capable at any time 
of being the basis for a true evaluation of many 
human experiences. We need to probe for such 
basic principles as a preliminary to the re-examina- 
tion of values urged by Dewey. Some are ready 
to believe, at this time, that the path for the good 
life runs its course not so much in scientific fact 
as in cosmic law. 

Mathew Arnold declared that conduct is three- 
fourths of life and is its largest concern. If con- 
duct is as important as that, educators should 
make diligent efforts to study the nature of con- 
duct from all angles. If men and nations fail or 
are shipwrecked or destroyed, they invariably go 
down on a basis of conduct; and, conversely, if 
they succeed and flourish, that, too, happens on a 
basis of conduct. All history, according to Arnold, 
is an accumulation of experiences shaped and 
colored by this quality we call conduct. And con- 
duct certainly is not wholly mechanistic and 
physiological. Is it not, perhaps, a bit untenable 
to believe that the scientific method, excluding 
psychical and spiritual phenomena from its con- 
sideration, constitutes the only means for getting 
at the significance of experiences embraced in this 
“largest concern” of life? It is just about as safe to 
assume that the process of photosynthesis in biol- 
ogy can be fully and finally explained by a “‘sys- 
tematic utilization of scientific method as the pat- 
tern and ideal of intelligent exploration and ex- 
ploitation” as to expect that the “‘scientific method” 
can reveal all the significances of conduct, which 
often is found to be just as inexplicable as the bio- 
logical process to which reference has been made. 

Goethe once said, “Der Aberglaube is die 
Poesie des Lebens.” Translated, that is, “Aber- 
glaube (Extra-Belief, that which we hope, auger, 
imagine, anticipate) is the poetry of life.” This 
Aberglaube, unfortunately or otherwise, has the 

(Continued on page 203) 





The Importance of Fellowship 


By TRACY F. TYLER 


HEN you were initiated into Phi Delta 
Kappa you were informed that the three 
ideals toward which each member of the order 
directed his best efforts were research, service, and 
leadership. Those ideals Phi Delta Kappa en- 
deavors to make dynamic in itself as an organiza- 


tion and in the professional lives of its members.. 


But in setting them up as ideals, the fraternity in- 
tends that a broad interpretation be placed upon 
these three areas of activity. 

It is possible for us to take such a narrow con- 
ception of the meaning of these fundamental 
ideals, especially research, as to completely over- 
look some of the most important opportunities for 
larger service. Research, especially in the physical 
sciences, is generally thought of as divided into 
two categories, “‘pure’’ and “‘applied,” or, as the 
latter is often called, “practical.” ‘‘Pure’’ research 


is extremely important in the physical sciences and 
its methods, procedures, and findings frequently 
find use in the social sciences in general and in the 
field of education in particular. No hard and fast 
line can be drawn between ‘‘pure” and “applied” 


research as the one shades into the other. The 
“pure” research of today may constitute the base 
upon which a whole industry arises tomorrow. 

Illustrations of the importance of pure research 
are so numerous that a single one will suffice. To- 
day’s radio, which to most of us means the bring- 
ing of education, information, and entertainment 
into practically every home in our country, while 
to a smaller number it means the far more im- 
portant functions—safety of life at sea and in the 
air, and an arm of communication which tre- 
mendously strengthens the various branches of 
government—was made possible because of the 
“pure” research in the field of electro-magnetic 
waves carried on a great many years ago by uni- 
versity scientists. 

Despite all that might be said about the im- 
portance of “pure” research, it is the opinion of 
the writer that men trained in the field of educa- 
tion should work on those problems which are cry- 
ing for solution and which offer the greatest prom- 
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ise of improving educational practice. At the pres- 
ent stage of the science of our profession we should 
concentrate on “‘applied” research, even so-called 
“service studies” if need be, and leave to the re- 
search men in the pure sciences those investiga- 
tions which offer no immediate contribution to 
educational practice. 

There is always a pronounced lag between the 
findings of research and their application. No- 
where is this more true than in the field of educa- 
tion. The school administrator soon learns that 
he can’t introduce immediately into his community 
all of the findings of research in the field of educa- 
tional administration. Those unfortunate naive 
administrators who have tried to do so, seldom last 
longer than their first contract period. 

There are numerous factors which affect every 
educational situation. Some of the more important 
ones in a school superintendent’s field are: (1) 
The findings of research in school administration, 
(2) The community attitude toward education, 
(3) The nature of the previous administration, 
(4) The degree of the superintendent's acceptance 
by the community. 

Some of us may be inclined to overlook the im- 
portance of the human factor in an educational 
situation. Yet it is always present and often is of 
major importance. ‘Your acceptance by your com- 
munity” is the human factor which faces every 
member of our profession whether he be a rural 
teacher, a city school superintendent, or a univer- 
sity professor. Fortunately, it is a factor which is 
subject to control. An awareness of the problem, 
a desire to solve it, and some previous experience, 
are usually all that is needed. 

Leadership is essential if the results of our re- 
search are to be implemented so as to serve society. 
But he who leads must first learn to follow. He 
must know and be known before his qualities as a 
leader become apparent. He must be a man among 
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men. He must understand, enjoy, and practice 
good fellowship on appropriate occasions. It is 
the man in the “ivory tower,” the man aloof from 
the work-a-day world, of whom laymen are suspi- 
cious. Not only laymen, but even members of the 
profession, tend to discount the ability of one 
among our number who keeps himself at a distance. 

All knowledge is not to be found in books. We 
learn also through the exchange of ideas. We 
sharpen our minds on the rough edges which ap- 
pear as we discuss our problems with others. 
Mutual benefit results for all concerned. Equally 
important, every genuine meeting of minds pro- 
duces a significant gain in human understanding. 

If it is important for a school administrator to 
move among his constituents so as to keep a fresh 
outlook on his problems and have his hand on the 
pulse of the community; or for a teacher to get 
acquainted with the parents and the home environ- 
ment of his pupils; it is equally as important that 
every one of us make a special effort to avail him- 
self of the opportunity to enjoy the fellowship of 
others in the profession. 

Such an opportunity is provided by the monthly 
meetings of our fraternity. Phi Delta Kappans are 
picked men. All have made the profession of edu- 
cation their life work. They represent all of the 
areas of educational endeavor. Each one is worth 
knowing and his ideas worthy of a hearing. 

To secure the maximum benefit requires more 
than your physical presence at meetings. To listen 
to our speakers and enter into the discussion which 
always follows is very much worth while and 
should be encouraged. But, in addition, the 
brother who helps the fraternity most and receives 
the greatest benefit himself is the one who, at 
each meeting, makes an effort to greet personally 
as many of the members in attendance as pos- 
sible. If time is too limited for anything more, 
just a handshake and word of greeting mean much 
in the busy world of today. 

Phi Delta Kappa should not be the sole privi- 
lege and responsibility of the students and faculty 
members of the institution where the chapter is 
located, though for them attendance at meetings 
may involve less effort than for anyone else. Nor 
should the attendance at its meetings consist 
largely of members resident in the community. 
The brother who labors at a distance, 40, 50, 75, 
100, or more miles from the campus, may have 
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greater need for fellowship with his brethren than 
do those where such fraternal intercourse is a daily 
opportunity. 

If the individual chapters are to increase in the 
extent of their influence within the profession, 
every member, but more especially the campus 
members, faculty as well as students, must concen- 
trate on increasing the numbers in attendance 
from off the campus. When these members do 
come, all should realize that their attendance gen- 
erally involves considerable effort. Consequently, 
they must be convinced that their presence is 
needed and appreciated. It can be done if each 
campus member constitutes himself a committee 
of one to extend the right hand of fellowship and 
a word of greeting to every off-campus member 
and especially to those who have come from a 
distance. 

This project in good fellowship is a worthy goal 
for the year which lies ahead. I am confident that 
if all of us unite in a sincere effort, it can be 
achieved, and through so doing, there will result, 
among our membership, a stimulus to worth-while 
research, a desire to be of greater service, and a 
capacity for more effective leadership. 


Is Youth Soft? 


“All over the land professors and other old women 
are talking about the present generation of the young 
as soft and lazy, mediocre and fat. Maybe the young 
are soft. It is also true that all generations of the 
young have in their times been described as degenerate 
by the elders about them. In the history of the world 
there has not been a generation in which the old were 
prepared to admit that the young were as strong as 
they were when they were young. It is the eternal ex- 
cuse for stiff joints in the presence of the supple. It 
is the ancient vanity of memory over man-power. 

“The young certainly have their faults. They may 
not be as smart, brave, energetic, strong as their elders 
who want to be defended by them would have them 
be. But the old folks were young once also and being 
young not free from faults. The young have always, 
as the old folks reported it, been soft and the old 
folks, as the old folks hoped the young would believe, 
have always been wise. That’s the rule, but America 
need not be frightened now if our older people will 
be as wise as our young will be strong. We have bet- 
ter reason to count on young strength than old wis- 
dom.”—KEditorial, Raleigh, North Carolina, News 
and Observer, November 29, 1940. 





A Lesson About Teaching 


By CARROLL ATKINSON 


HERE was a spirit of intense professional rivalry 
bordering upon petty personal jealousy thirteen 
years ago when I began teaching adult education 
classes in the Pasadena (California) Junior College. 
On Monday and Wednesday evenings a woman taught 
English classes that were similar in content to those I 
was Offering on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Since she 
had preceded me in this night school work by several 
years, she naturally resented my appointment. So far 
as salary was concerned, we both received the same 
established rate per hour regardless of the number of 
students our classes might attract. As for knowing 
the technical phases of English instruction, there was 
no question that my feminine rival far excelled me. 
Hence, somewhat in the spirit of athletic rivalry, I 
accidentally bumped into the discovery that salesman- 
ship often outranks knowledge when it comes to 
attracting people to night school work. The tradi- 
tional classroom procedure that the pupils must please 
the teacher was reversed. I set out definitely to please 
those who came to study under my direction so that 
they would continue to come and, whenever possible, 
would bring their friends. It gave me childish satis- 
faction to inquire of her concerning the number of 
students she had had on the previous evening, then 
casually to supply the information as to the larger 
group I had attracted. Since passing the adolescent 
stage of my professional life, I now look back and 
laugh at the intense seriousness with which I entered 
into the competition to be the teacher of the larger 
night school class. But the big lesson that has re- 
mained permanently with me is that good teaching is 
fundamentally good salesmanship. 

This approach has been used in all my subsequent 
teaching. It never hurts my conscience if I can inspire 
students to work their heads off to master a subject 
while I sit back leisurely to watch the process—and, 
of course, draw the monthly paycheck. My biggest 
task is to “‘sell” students with the idea that there are 
worth-while values in mastering principles and sup- 
porting data—in doing as thorough a piece of scholar- 
ship as their mental capacities will permit. I try to 
keep this struggle for supremacy over subject matter 
going forward in a definite direction. It is beyond 
my personal conception, however, that teaching means 
“pinning mental diapers” on those who feign helpless- 
ness so that teacher will do their thinking for them. 
The learning process, after all, depends upon success- 
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ful self-teaching. The job of the salesman-instructor is 
to set the stage so that the student will want to learn. 

The second lesson that my adult education experi- 
ence taught me was that one learns best when he is 
actively participating. Years ago, much more than 
today, the procedure was for the instructor to occupy 
the center of the stage at all times, ing the 
limelight only long enough to test the knowledge of 
the student. Frankly, it used to please my ego to be 
the center of attraction. I couldn’t help but notice, 
however, how much satisfaction some of the bolder 
members of my adult education group seemed to de- 
rive from crowding me out of the picture. I finally 
realized the great truth that if attendance at these night 
school classes was to be built up, the stage must be so 
arranged for as many as possible to receive some type 
of personal public recognition. 

Thus gradually, my present technique of instruc- 
tion has been evolved. At the beginning of a course 
I put on a show that packed an emotional wallop, told 
an occasional funny story, and did my best to impress 
upon the students that they had a capable and inter- 
esting instructor who was there primarily to serve 
them. Then gradually I withdrew as the students 
themselves began to take over the work. Class mem- 
bers got the feeling of self-importance because they 
were participating. I got a good rest while the class 
increased in size. The salary check continued to arrive 
just as promptly as if I had talked two solid hours to 
earn it. At night time when no credits were given, 
and there was no truant officer, I discovered that to 
maintain successfully a large class required both fore- 
thought and skill in getting somewhat shy adults ta 
participate and to enjoy it. 

The third and final lesson that I learned from my 
adult education experience was that the social element 
equals in importance the intellectual element in this 
educational business of ours. While I am naturally 
poor in remembering names, I carefully memorized 
them as fast as I could, then called each individual by 
name. The men were comparatively easy, but every 
time a lady changed her dress she would foil my 
attempt to place her in my memory. This name call- 
ing tended to indicate to each student that he was an 
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important part of the group, and seemed to help hold 
a large number in regular attendance as each felt that 
his absence would be noticed. 

Parties were given by class members. This some- 
times formed a problem because of the diversified 
social standings among members of a large group. 
These minor problems had to be ironed out, but gen- 
erally things ran very smoothly in the development of 
an esprit de corps. In the three-year period of this 
adult education instruction, there were ten marriages 
that owed their beginnings to meetings within my class- 
room, the fastest one being a three-week romance that 
resulted, to my sorrow, in both members withdrawing 
from the class to enjoy each other’s company at home 
evenings. 

The typical city is a lonely place despite its many 
commercial amusements. Very often it offers far less 
opportunity for social contacts than even sparsely- 
settled rural communities afford. Owners of commer- 
cial recreational centers know that a crowd draws a 
crowd ; their initial problem is to get the reputation of 
being crowd-getters. When a large number is pres- 
ent, there always is the possibility that someone will 
meet someone else who may prove to be interesting, 
either of the same or opposite sex, dependent upon the 
particular social desires of the individual. The reputa- 
tion that my class gained for matrimonial match- 
making did not lessen the attendance. This night 
school meeting place for city adults who were pre- 
sumably seeking intellectual improvement in many 
respects took the place of the weekly country barn 
dance. 

This combination of teacher-salesmanship, student- 
participation, and social-education thirteen years ago 
kept the average of classes in English and spelling at 
around a hundred men and women a night for a three- 
year period. My childish rivalry with a woman teacher 
can now be discounted as the growing pains of a young 
teacher anxious to conquer the professional world. 
The real profits from this experience have been the 
lessons I learned, and have since tried to apply within 
my more mature teaching days. Successful instruc- 
tion must have a certain amount of sugar coating. 


What changes have there been in rural school hous- 
ing and equipment, 1930-1940? About 50 per cent of 
the counties report marked improvement, yet housing 
needs have not been substantially met. For example, 
there have been only 40,000 important federal school 
projects, both urban and rural. Most of the 200,000 
rural schools have been untouched. Great numbers 
of rural schools are old, have too few seats to accom- 
modate the pupils enrolled, and have inadequate 
water and toilet facilities. 
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Have You Read? 


Castro, Américo. On the relations between the 
Americas. (Points of View, No. 1, Dec., 1940. Pp. iii 
+ 6. Published by Div. of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C.) “In this 
article, which appears for the first time in English, 
Américo Castro compares and contrasts the America 
of the North and the America of the South and offers 
suggestions that might lead to a more comradely re- 
lationship between them.” 

The political and economic influence of the United 
States has gravitated towards the South during the last 
fifty years; but “it has not succeeded in leaving any 
intellectual or spiritual impression upon any of the 
important nations of Latin America, which are still 
ruled by European models when it comes to the better 
things of life.” The technical influence is growing 
and will increase in the future. 

The preference in Latin America for the European 
does not really arise from European superiority. What 
happens is that “these other countries have impressed 
themselves upon Latin America by means of a very 
subtle selection of representatives, employing at times 
men a thousand cubits above the average man of their 
countries; whereas the United States expects to influ- 
ence Latin America by means of collective movements, 
of masses, by which hardly anything is ever achieved. 
. . » Half a dozen Americans like Waldo Frank 
would leave a more profound imprint than twenty 
goodwill tours.” 

The author thinks “it would be no more difficult for 
a North American to learn the qualities of self-expres- 
sion in which he is usually lacking than it would be 
for a Latin American to work in an orderly and coher- 
ent fashion on something not related to his daily 
bread.” 

“The South can teach the North expressive, indi- 
vidual development and critical restlessness, a rest- 
lessness which since Socrates has been a source of 
wisdom and success for individuals and for groups. 
Technical perfection and the smooth functioning of 
collective life, however marvelous they may be, are 
not everything.” 

The Points of View series is intended to reproduce, 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, translation of 
such articles by citizens of the United States, Brazil, 
and Spanish America as “express the preoccupation 
of various responsible leaders with such aspects of 
cultural development as art, literature, education, 
scientific research, and the status and role of the in- 
tellectual worker in a changing world.” These essays 
and articles of varying length and emphasis will be 
concerned with ideas, rather than factual information. 





Mice or Men 


(A reaction to “Teaching as a Man’s Job”) 


By JOHN W. DALTON 


¢¢(O YOU'RE a school teacher!” How often has 

S a conversation, the beginning of a social or 
a festive evening, opened with this appraising, 
sometimes derogatory remark. Typical, perhaps, 
of the average viewpoint of individuals in other 
walks of life, this statement has started many a 
discussion. These words sum up the philosophy 
of too many business and professional men. It is 
possible that the teacher has brought this opinion 
or rating upon himself because of a passive or 
dormant attitude toward everything outside the 
classroom. 

In far too many cases, the teacher has accepted 
the idea that he is set apart, in some degree clois- 
tered, at any rate more vulnerable to criticism than 
the members of any other group or profession. It 
is this dead acceptance of a half-truth that is re- 
sponsible for the average conception of the teacher. 
On those occasions when an instructor does do any 
one of the silly and very human things that make 
people inconsistent, he is reminded that he is “not 
the type” that people expect to see in a school. 

Never a cocktail or a night club, a slang word 
or other expression of vitality, but what some ob- 
server notes the departure from the accepted rules 
of conduct—rules of conduct which take the form 
of an assumption that because a man has chosen 
to be a teacher he automatically chooses to sub- 
merge his individuality. Such submergence often 
means that he shall then be discouraged from par- 
ticipation in the virile activities that make up the 
life of any other man. 

Needless to relate, the majority of men teachers 
resent the implication that they are in any way 
different from the members of any other profes- 
sion. This observation brings up the question, 
what are we doing about it? It would seem that 
there is plenty we can do about it. We could quit 
worrying about what people might say and assume 
a more aggressive attitude. Generally speaking, it 
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would seem that we rate ourselves low. For a 
group boasting the training and preparation that 
we have undergone we should be less reticent, 
quicker to express an opinion, and more active in 
commenting on current events and their implica- 
tion. 

Leaving the academic side for the moment, it 
may behoove us to assume at least a participation 
in sports, in community activities (such as enter- 
tainments), and to associate more freely with the 
leaders in men’s clubs. Why is it that we have 
such meager representation in the ranks of leaders 
of groups such as the Press, Rotary, Kiwanis clubs, 
and the other organizations representative of the 
community? Should we continue to avoid oppor- 
tunities for public speaking, and a lively part in 
shaping the policies of community life? We seem 
to stand on the sidelines inarticulate, as the poli- 
ticians run away with the spotlight and good will 
that we might have a share in. Maybe we need 
a good stiff shot of Dr. Coue’s old psychology, the 
daily better and better idea. If teaching is a man’s 
job, then how about it? Can we peel off at least 
the outer layers of accumulated inhibition? Can 
we “tell off’ some of the skeptics? Mr. Teacher, 
we can, and how! Hannibal had to take his ele- 
phants over the Alps. All we have to do is to re- 
lease ourselves from conventional restraints. 
Move aside, sissies, we are on our way! 


Eprror’s Note: Teaching as a Man's Job was written for 
young men, to tell them briefly what they need to know be- 
fore deciding to become a teacher. It was prepared by a 
committee of Phi Delta Kappa under the chairmanship of 
Edwin A. Lee. Copies may be obtained from Phi 
Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, IIll., at the following 
prices: paper cover, single copies, 15c, fifty or more, 10c 
—_ cloth cover, single copies, 40c, fifty or more, 25c 
each. 
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Are Educators Professionals? 


By DOUGLAS S. WARD 


cTivity which contributes to the common welfare 
is the most significant criterion for evaluating 
the professional worker. The intelligence and spe- 
cialized training which are his must be used to lead 
to richer life for all men if the title of professional 
is to be awarded. Unfortunately, the modern pro- 
fessional finds the path he travels is wide enough for 
alluring deviations. He can wander along a good 
many by-paths and still proclaim as his ultimate desti- 
nation the goal sought by the men who first beat out 
his professional path. If he steps too far from the 
difficult road of public service he may deceive the 
uninformed, but should lose his right to be called 
professional. 

The educator's training, his position, his inevitable 
influence over hundreds of young humans make him 
better able than any other professional worker to 
see clearly the path of public service. His almost com- 
plete insulation from the strife of the world for profit 
enables him to keep a social perspective. For such a 
man, mere performance of the routine tasks necessary 
to keep the school open and the pay checks coming 
in, does not discharge his obligation to a particular 
public—the young of America. Service can be ruled 
“professional” only when it tackles the crucial job of 
building. 

Many an “educator” allows the classroom, school, 
or the school system for which he may be responsible, 
to operate in the framework of a curriculum based 
chiefly on habit and custom. In giving his silent ap- 
proval to such an institution he is not merely derelict 
of duty, but criminally negligent in terms of what he 
might do—what he knows should be done, the build- 
ing of a genuinely functional school. 

When he perpetuates and blesses a system of com- 
petitive athletics which neglects the health of the 
ninety per cent for the momentary glorification of the 
ten per cent, his activity cannot be termed “profes- 
sional.” The “educator” who conducts a classroom or 
a teachers’ meeting so that the group is reduced to the 
status of blind followers of a small-time educational 
Fuehrer, causes democracy to slip closer to a totali- 
tarian grave. Such an “educator,” superintendent or 
raw cadet, slips far from the educational path. 

When promotions are made, or new teachers are 
hired, to please a community group with which the 
administrator needs to “‘get solid” for his own pur- 


* Douglas S$. Ward is an instructor in Social 
Studies, Colorado State College of Education. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


poses, he betrays his professional responsibility to 
youth. And when the school man—or woman—re- 
frains from exercising his full rights of citizenship 
because it is “safer” to exist as a political and civic 
eunuch, his behavior is taking him so far afield that 
he will never find the way back to a spot from which 
he can catch a view of the professional pathway. 

The mere fact that on one hundred and eighty days 
each year, the school man goes to school does not neces- 
sarily make him either a professional man or an edu- 
cator. Mere acceptance of regular compensation from 
a board of education does not transform him into a 
servant of society. There is nothing admirable about 
expending energy in making the job of school-keeping 
pleasant, secure, and respectable in the eyes of the com- 
munity. The community pays the educator to serve 
its youth, not to bask in public acclaim. The com- 
munity does not always relish the medicine prescribed 
by its professionals. But the deepest and most elo- 
quently silent public scorn is reserved for those who 
pretend to serve society but in reality take away for 
more than they give. The profession of education de- 
mands men and women who are not afraid, who 
know how to lead, who want to make the world a 
better place for everyone—especially for youth! 

The fate of innocent, helpless, democratic, Czecho- 
slovakia, decided at a meeting of silk-topped diplo- 
mats at Munich in 1938 is known to every school child. 
Those children, and their parents, are blissfully un- 
aware that in thousands of classrooms, principals’ of- 
fices and school board meetings there may be a local 
Munich any school day. Youth unknowingly suf- 
fers neglect, is betrayed by those who do just enough 
to stay on the payroll and by those who are too lazy 
or too dull to do anything about America’s need for 
a new school. 

Youth—and its real problems, largely ignored by 
many of today’s schools—must be met openly, over 
the educational council tables, by educators who are 
more concerned with serving youth than with pet- 
sonal prosperity. When that day comes, the million 
men and women who go daily to teach in America’s 
schools will be fully entitled to the title of 
“Professionals.” 
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Truth as a Frontier 


By C. H. BLANCHARD 


ACH half year, thousands of young men and 
women are stepping from out the present aca- 
demic program into something else. It is this some- 
thing else that is youth’s problem. These young people 
are too often confused at this transition step, or ill- 
informed as to what may be expected in frontiers 
ahead. 

‘It was only a few generations ago that “Go west, 
young man, go west” was the standard advice. There 
was a real frontier there, a material place where youth 
might go and wrestle with material problems if he 
would. There was land to be had for the taking, claims 
to be staked out in the gold fields, timber to be cut 
in the forests, and Indians to fight for the soldier ad- 
venturer. The tools needed by youth were material. 
The strength most needed was physical, coupled with 
courage and character. For the masses, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and the arts were secondary. 

Young women were most concerned with the arts 
of cooking, sewing, care of domestic animals, child 
care, home remedies, spinning, weaving, and other 
household activities of the pioneer. There were but 
few schools of higher learning open to women. Youth 
was, of necessity, a courageous group, braving hard- 
ships in a material and a primitive environment. 

Today, such scenes as the early pioneer faced have 
changed in the matters of environment. Youth is 
warned of over-crowded professions and closed fron- 
tiers. What, then, shall we tell our young folks? It is 
true that settlers may no longer hope to exhaust the 
lands as the early planters did in the expectation of 
moving westward to new and fertile acreage. The 
tools of the land pioneer, though still held in high 
esteem by civilization, do not hold the same relative 
importance that they once held. There do appear to 
be instances where the old-line professions seem over- 
crowded. Many of the present elders (men who have 
never had much more to do with the current “terrible 
mess” than the casting of a vote now and then) may 
feel that the world is in an awful state and that they 
have bequeathed something odious to the oncoming 
generation; but there is much more than this to tell 
our youth! 

Frontiers are not gone! Land as free territory may 
be a thing of the past ; but land frontiers are but a very 
small item compared to all that remains to be explored 
and utilized. A Bible quotation emphasizes a great 
frontier that is too often overlooked in the mechanical 


* C. H. Blanchard is Boys Counselor, Northern 
High School, Detroit. He is a member of Phi 
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muddle that humanity finds itself in. The gist of the 
comment is: Search for truth, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Life’s real 
frontiersmen have become those who are in the fore- 
ground in the search for the real truths concerning the 
world and life. 

Truth does set men free! Almost everyone now has 
a scar on arm or leg because someone found out the 
truth about smallpox. That truth has set those who 
will use this truth free from smallpox. The truth 
about diphtheria has liberated thousands of children 
from cruel death at the hands of that frontier savage, 
diphtheria. The truth about air resistances and pres- 
sures on surfaces has opened up the atmosphere to 
travel. Truths about chemistry have created new out- 
looks on life as new truth frontiers have been explored. 
The dreaded raids by the savages of pneumonia and 
streptococcus have been halted by new weapons in the 
hands of modern Buffalo Bills and Kit Carsons who 
are leading civilization’s hosts into safer and more 
sure ways of living. 

Frontiers of today are broader, more challenging, 
more dangerous than those known to the youth of the 
“Go west, young man, go west!” days and to the 
generations preceding them. Only recently the pa- 
pers of the country carried headlines on how a young 
chemist, Dr. Alfred O. C. Nier, aged twenty-seven, 
isolated U235, which is 30,000,000 times more power- 
ful than T.N.T. The very headlines of the newspapers 
proclaim that the frontiers of life are present and that 
more of truth is still awaiting discovery: 


“NEW USES FOR SOY BEANS AID FARMERS” 

“U235—30,000,000 TIMES AS POWERFUL AS 
T.N.T.” 

“NATIONS FEAR NEW WAR THEATER” 

“DETROIT GRAFT EXPOSED” 

“SULFANILAMIDE SAVES PNEUMONIA 
VICTIM” 

“SERUM CURES INSANE” 

“STRATOSPHERE PLANE BREAKS RECORD” 

“LIGHTER, MORE DURABLE ALLOY 
DISCOVERED” 

“SULFAPYRIDINE SAVES STREP VICTIM” 

“SURGICAL MIRACLES SAVE LIVES” 
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Such headlines reveal news of activity on the 
frontiers where modern men of courage are exploring 
and finding more of the truth about this life and the 
world wherein we live. There are as yet undiscovered 
valleys of industry to be opened up to colonization and 
settlement. Cancer is still a red demon on the warpath 
along the frontiers. The real art of living together 
(witness world wars, Reno, and your local headlines) 
is still in its infancy for individuals and nations alike. 
Government has not attained a plane of complete and 
satisfactory utility. Finances and material schemes 
have never been exactly balanced in their true values. 
Labor and capital are still struggling towards equi- 
librium. Metals, power sources, technological know1- 
edge and skills are largely at the beginning. The 
world is still full of undiscovered truth, and frontier 
guides are but bivouacked at the outposts. 

As rapidly as courageous guides make new frontiers 
safe, thousands of settlers (workers) may follow in 
their wake, just as the wagon trains followed the 
frontier guides of long ago, just as the farm boys 
flocked to the automobile factories, just as high school 
and college graduates seek skilled industries, profes- 
sions, aeronautical opportunities, research laboratories, 
and others of the common paths followed to date. 
New discoveries make new opportunities, just as surely 
as new and free lands once made homesteads. 

The new frontiers challenge the mind. Life can 
be just as exciting and just as absorbing today as one 
tends to make the romance of the past. Each individual 
can partake in the search for and the utilization of 
truth even as the frontier guides sought new lands and 
the settlers followed. It is this that one should keep 
in mind while guiding youth and making it possible 
for the more intelligent and courageous to get out in 
search of truth frontiers. The followers may be guided 
to join the caravans of stolid settlers (workers) as they 
move forward and take over, sharing in the good, liv- 
ing well together, and looking to frontiers yet ahead. 

There is a great frontier! Search for it! Discover 
it! Use and share it! It is more of truth. “Ye shall 
know the ¢ruth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


Teacher Education Principles 


A national concept of teacher education is sug- 
gested in the following set of principles developed by 
a committee representing the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, under the chairmanship of Richard E. Jag- 
gers, Kentucky State Department of Education: 

I. Teacher education in a democracy must have a 
definite object. The objective of teacher education 
is to make available leaders in learning who have an 
understanding of the purposes and functions of edu- 
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cation in our democracy, and the ability to guide 
learners at the different learning levels in the selection 
of worth-while activities and experiences, and to aid 
learners in using their abilities, aptitudes, experiences, 
and interests toward the achievement of their life 
purposes. 

II. Teacher education must lead to an understand- 
ing of the major problems of social life. There should 
be provision in teacher education for broad general 
knowledge which offers reasonable guarantee that the 
prospective teacher shall, through extensive study in 
the recognized school subjects and through active par- 
ticipation in community life, acquire an understanding 
of the major problems of social life and their implica- 
tions for the learners whom he leads, for his fellow 
workers, for the parents, and for the public in general. 

III. Teacher education must develop leaders in the 
major learning areas and learning levels. There should 
be ample provision in teacher education for intensive 
study of the problems in those teaching areas and 
learning levels in which the prospective teacher is in- 
terested, for which he has aptitude, and in which there 
is reasonable promise that he may find employment. 

IV. Teacher education must provide for profes- 
sional integration and orientation. Provision should 
be made in teacher education whereby the prospective 
teacher may acquire an understanding of his relations 
to teaching as a profession, may employ his knowledge 
and understandings in learning situations, and to that 
end his preparation should include understanding of 
the vital problems in connection with the growth and 
development of children, an understanding of the 
organization and control of learning programs in the 
school, knowledge and understanding of the applica- 
tion of methods and uses of materials suited to the dif- 
ferent learning levels, and an opportunity to integrate 
his own educational experiences by actual teaching 
under competent guidance. 

V. Teacher education must provide for selection 
and guidance, and for evaluating results. Teacher edu- 
cation should provide a workable plan of pre-training 
selection, in-training guidance, and follow-up evalua- 
tion to the end that only those persons may be per- 
mitted to complete teacher education curricula who 
manifest during their preparation: physical, emotional, 
and mental fitness, an appreciation of the science and 
art of living, a genuine interest in teaching as a pro- 
fession, an understanding of the implications of edu- 
cation as a constructive agency in maintaining and 
improving our American way of life, capacity for be- 
coming effective leaders of learners, an aptitude for 
the teaching area and school level chosen, satisfactory 
academic achievement, and adequate general scholar- 
ship. 





Matching Youth and Jobs 


By ROGER M. BELLOWS 


EALISTIC accounts of occupational problems of 

youth emphasize the need for job- and worker- 
analysis techniques, job information, and the integra- 
tion of youth-serving agencies that use these tools. 
Almost two million youth enter the labor market each 
year and about four million youth are at present un- 
employed. Few receive any organized assistance in 
orientation and placement in a world of work that 
is becoming more and more intricate and confusing to 
the job seeker. It is not surprising that counselors find 
so many youth who feel frustrated, if not defeated, at 
the start. No wonder that when a young person is 
asked how he arrived at his vocational plans he is 
likely to remark, “I done all my own planning” or 
“Most everyone can get the desired amount of educa- 
tion; the biggest problem is selecting your own 
vocation.” ! 

Attempts to develop techniques for orientation, job 
information and classification, and integration of ac- 
tivities for vocational help on a nationwide basis are 
recent. The Occupational Research Program was 
initiated for this purpose in 1935, when it became an 
organic part of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Among the individuals actively identified with 
the Program in 1935 were its Director, William H. 
Stead, and Marion R. Trabue, Carroll L. Shartle, and 
Beatrice J. Dvorak. After the policies, objectives, and 
scope of the Program had been established, other 
agencies, notably the American Youth Administration 
and the American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, became functionally co- 
ordinated with it. 

The Occupational Research Program of the United 
States Employment Service (now a part of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency) joined with the American Youth Commis- 
sion, from January, 1938, through September, 1939, to 
conduct a program for development of techniques and 
information and to demonstrate their practical use in 
the vocational orientation of youth. The book, Match- 
ing Youth and Jobs (American Council on Education, 
1940. $2.00), which describes some of the findings of 
the Joint Project, was written by Howard M. Bell, who 
represented the Commission in the field work of the 
Joint Project. 


_ "Howard M. Bell. Youth Tell Their Own Story. (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1938), pp. 78-79. 
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* Roger M. Bellows, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, served as Supervisor of 
the Worker Analysis Section of U.S. Employ- 
ment Service at the Baltimore Center of the 
Joint Project discussed in this review. He is 
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The title is a fortunate choice. “Matching jobs with 
youth” would tend to imply that the major problem 
was one of selection of jobs, or of making them, or 
merely of classifying them. ‘Matching youth with 
jobs” would imply more emphasis on selection of 
youth for jobs, or their education and development to 
fit particular jobs. But “matching youth and jobs” 
better conveys the need for data, techniques, and pro- 
cedures to (1) analyze and classify existing jobs, (2) 
project occupational trends into the future so that 
future job opportunities in a fluid, changing world of 
occupations and opportunities may be estimated, and 
(3) determine aptitude and proficiency of the indi- 
vidual youth, not for a particular job, but for a family 
of related occupations, a class of jobs each of which 
requires for success the same or similar psychological 
characteristics. All of these problems are discussed, 
both in the light of evaluation of methods and results 
derived from their experimental use, and with regard 
to actual experiences in the coordination of efforts by 
related and often duplicating community youth serv- 
ice agencies. 

The Introduction describes the problems and scope 
of the study. The rest of the book is divided into three 
parts. Part I, Elements of a Program, discusses voca- 
tional guidance, vocational preparation, and place- 
ment. The need for guidance facilities is stressed by 
reference to an analysis of 4,000 registration cards of 
young applicants in the Baltimore and St. Louis pub- 
lic employment offices, to determine the per cent which 
could not be classified occupationally on the basis of 
training or experience. The younger the youth, the 
more likely he is to be unclassifiable—99 per cent of 
the 16-year-old, 76 per cent of the 19-year-old, 40 
per cent of the 21-year-old, and 28 per cent of the 
25-year-old youth could not be occupationally classi- 
fied because they did not have previous job training 
or experience. 

Vocational preparation is discussed with reference 
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to the need for study of occupational opportunities 
and trends. Vocational training is sharply differenti- 
ated from vocational education. Much loss and mal- 
adjustment results when schools concentrate upon in- 
tensive preparation for a particular occupation. Facts 
and statistics are cited to emphasize this point: 150,000 
students finished schooling in bookkeeping in 1934, 
but there were only about 36,000 bookkeeping posi- 
tions to be filled by persons under 20 years of age; 
there was a job for one out of every four youth trained 
for this vocation. Data on minimum qualifications for 
employment—information which is representative of 
about 70 per cent of all jobs—trevealed that 47 per 
cent, about half, of jobs demand nothing, no educa- 
tion at all except ability to speak, read, and write Eng- 
lish. It should be pointed out that Bell chose data per- 
taining to all representative occupations, and that if 
he had selected only those which young people could 
enter without previous experience, the results would 
have been even more striking. Implications of these 
findings for vocational training are clear. “In view 
of present tendencies, vocational schools could, with 
great profit to their students, concentrate less upon 
intensive preparation for a single trade and more upon 
developing a ‘sound general knowledge undergirding 
a family of occupations.’ ”’ 

Few schools have adequate job placement services. 
Questionnaire returns from 900 city schools indicated 
that more than a third had no placement services what- 
ever and that only two per cent maintained a full-time 
staff of placement workers. The function of public 
employment offices in placement of youth on jobs 
is an important one. This is especially true since all 
youth once employed in occupations covered by social 
security unemployment insurance must, by law, register 
at these offices when they again return to the labor 
market as job hunters. In February, 1940, there were 
341 junior placement services operated in connection 
with public employment offices in 300 cities. The 
number of such offices increased by 400 per cent in the 
three-year period between 1937 and 1940. Public em- 
ployment offices placed two million youth under 21 
years of age during the last six years of the past decade. 

Bell emphasizes the adjustive function of placement 
offices; such agencies have a broader social function 
than mere job placement and the values of referral of 
four million unemployed youth to wholesome recrea- 
tional and educational activities, while not leading to 
a cure for unemployment, should not be overlooked as 
an extremely important contribution to community 
welfare. 

Part II gives a summary of the more basic methods 
and results derived from the studies of the Joint 
Project. It contains five chapters in which are dis- 
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cussed the effect of population changes, changing oc- 
cupational patterns, values of knowing the community, 
knowing the jobs, and knowing the workers. The 
major contributions of the book are presented in this 
section. 

The local community, defined as ‘an area within 
which workers in at least the more common types 
of labor can move from job to job without necessarily 
changing their residence,” must be described in rela- 
tion to national trends. Population changes are im- 
portant factors in national trends. The most signifi- 
cant population changes are migration of youth from 
tural to urban areas and the increasing age of our pop- 
ulation. Some 55 per cent of the population is between 
20 to 64 years of age and it is estimated that a plateau 
of about 62 per cent will be reached between 1950 
and 1970; this means that during the next decade or 
two the population of available workers will increase. 
Factors other than consumption and production, then, 
are at least partly responsible for the nine or ten mil- 
lion unemployed workers. With a population grow- 
ing older it is clear that savings will result in decreased 
demands for classroom education—these savings could 
well be used for expanding occupational adjustment 
services. Youth in the future will likely have to wait 
until they are even older than at present before they can 
successfully compete in the labor market (ruling out 
war or other Malthusian factors not discussed by Bell 
which may cause large population decreases) and here 
again it is evident that those who plan youth adjust- 
ment programs ought to place emphasis on the referral 
activities discussed above. 

The kind of occupational opportunities that will be 
available is at least equally as important as their fre- 
quency in proportion to the number of available young 
applicants. In occupational distribution very evident 
trends toward fewer agricultural workers and more 
factory workers, toward increasing importance of dis- 
tributive industries, and toward growth of service oc- 
cupations are important in planning for matching 
youth and jobs. Counselors should be aware of chang- 
ing occupational patterns ; narrow specialization in vo- 
cational training should be avoided; jobs should be 
classified horizontally on the basis of common ability 
and interest worker requirements; the interests and 
abilities of youth should be developed broadly with 
the goal of transfer of training to broad families of 
jobs requiring similar interests and abilities. 

The influence of technological change implies 
changes in occupational requirements. The trend in 
the manufacturing industries is toward greater num- 
bers of semiskilled machine tenders and fewer skilled 
craftsmen. The facts of industrial decentralization of 
the movement of factories to rural areas, and the de- 
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cadence of some industrial branches, while others ad- 
vance in number of employed workers, are important 
in the development of guidance programs. 

One of the important products of the Occupational 
Research Program is a Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles? which defines some 18,000 occupations by giv- 
ing a concise summary of duties, and which lists 
30,000 job titles, and job descriptions in a number of 
industries. This as well as various other sources of 
job descriptions and related items of vocational infor- 
mation are cited by Bell, and the feasibility of trans- 
ferring national job descriptions to the local program 
is considered. 

The final chapter of Part II is called Knowing the 
Workers. Here Bell describes the contributions* of 
the Worker Analysis Section of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to the Joint Project. Tests and meas- 
urements and their uses and limitations in the actual 
youth adjustment situation are discussed. Studies are 
cited which deal with the cost of maladjustment and 
which evaluate use of tests and other predictor tech- 
niques from the standpoint of the employer. Eleven 
investigations of clerical workers conducted at the 
Baltimore center are summarized to show differences 
in productivity of samples of clerical workers (a total 
of 647 individuals) who are engaged in the same 
kind of work. The ratio of poorest to best clerk, in 
terms of production, varied from one to two, for 
the most homogeneous group, to one to ten, for the 
most heterogeneous. Bell urges adaptation for the 
local program of job descriptions and techniques de- 
veloped and validated by national agencies, and also 
utilization of existing community resources in de- 
veloping local techniques. The reviewer would like 
to emphasize the need, particularly in the case of test- 
ing techniques, of local reévaluation and careful vali- 
dation for specific local purposes before adoption for 
local use. Tests and test batteries can yield valuable 
information for supplementing information gleaned 
from the counseling interview if they have been 
properly evaluated and if they are properly used; 
otherwise there is much danger in their use. 

Part III describes the development of a program 
and includes chapters on initial steps in developing a 
community program, patterns of community action, 
and patterns of community organization. The book 
concludes with a fifteen-page statement of summary 
and recommendations; the appendix contains a 


* Dictionary of Occupational Titles. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of r, Employment Service, 1939), Parts 
I, II, and Il. 

* Methods, results and application are described in Stead, 
Shartle, and Associates, Occupational Counseling Techniques, 
Their Development and Application (New York: American 
Book Co., 1940). 
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methodological note concerning details of job analysis 
procedures, study of job equivalents, and employment 
statistics that are cited in the text of the book. An 
index is appended. 

More than 80 citations are made to separate mimeo- 
graphed reports, articles and books. Many of the 
studies cited have been conducted during the past five 
years. This documentation adds greatly to the value 
of the book, bringing to the counselor's desk an ex- 
cellent source of reference to recent reports on occu- 
pational adjustment and data on related problems not 
available in any other single publication. 

Since Matching Youth and Jobs is unusually com- 
prehensive, dealing as it does with data collected from 
various sources and with techniques from many fields, 
one would not demand that the book be free from mis- 
statement and faultless. Bell makes several errors of 
statement and of interpretation. He refers to “immedi- 
ate and measurable effects” (p. 12) of the program 
when such effects cannot be measured but only esti- 
mated or judged by experts. He also makes several 
unsupportable statements and claims for which there 
is no evidence (e.g., pp. 56, 63), and sometimes gives 
incorrect or at least argumentative interpretations of 
data. Notwithstanding such errors he has distilled so 
much information on jobs and techniques for orienta- 
tion, and on integration of efforts of youth service 
agencies that the book must be considered a landmark 
in the quest for needed aids for occupational orienta- 
tion and employment service for youth: 


An Untimely Paper—A 
Generation Later 


(Continued from page 192) 


rights of poetry. It is unpredictable and may not 
be subject to scientific treatment. This poetry of 
life, however, is real and of tremendous signifi- 
cance. And although it may not be dealt with ex- 
clusively by the “scientific method,” it is neverthe- 
less most certainly deserving of considerate atten- 
tion. Randolph Bourne doubtless had this quality 
of living in mind when he wrote his untimely 
papers during the passionate surges of thought in 
war days. The criticisms he made then are, it 
seems, still applicable to some phases of the latest 
authentic statement on empiricism. And one may 
now venture the opinion that readers will not 
consider them as untimely today as they were a 
generation ago. 





Are You Seeking a Fellowship? 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS* 


HAT has the depression and a changing pattern 
W oi foundation giving done to a reasonable ex- 


pectation of fellowship and related aid for graduate 
students? How should one interested in the far- 
flung and amorphous profession of education go about 
securing effective consideration for assistance from 
foundations during the 1940's? 

The current crop of graduate students know their 
predecessors were either principal or contingent bene- 
ficiaries of eighty per cent of some $20,000,000 of 
pre- and post-doctoral fellowship aid given by founda- 
tions between 1918-1940. They understand these 
grants were made from the conviction that one of 
the most effective ways to advance education is to 
discover able and ambitious individuals and enable 
them to prepare for responsible college and univer- 
sity leadership. Since they are so rarely awarded such 
fellowships, students wonder if the geese that laid 
these golden eggs are dead, or if they are not of the 
calibre of the “giants” who received fellowships in 
the good old days, or if the foundations have 
abandoned the principles of encouraging the “best 
minds” to go jnto education. 


THE NEw PATTERN OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


The unpalatable truth is that the pre-doctorate 
gtaduate field is now a glutted market and does not 
need encouragement from the foundations. Their 
funds seem more wisely used in aiding the fittest sur- 
vivors of this initial struggle. They may now safely 
leave the universities to their own devices in provid- 
ing aid at the pre-doctorate level. Most state univer- 
sities and the larger private ones are doing this through 
assistantships that require an apprentice type of work, 
usually with undergraduate students. But such aid is 
not the concern of this paper. 

Foundations are currently encouraging post-doctoral 
education and research to the extent of approximately 
$500,000 annually, approximately half of the pre- 
depression figure. About half of these awards are 
made through some seventy-five councils of learned 


* Ernest V. Hollis, of the College of the City of New 
York, was recently selected by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education as Associate 
for College-Teacher Education, to direct the efforts to im- 
prove the pre- and in-service preparation of college teachers. 
His address is 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. (Reprinted from The Ad- 
vanced School Digest, Oct.-Nov., 1940, by permission.) 


and professional societies, the most important of 
which are the National Research Council, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Social Science Research 
Council, and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. While an application may be placed inde- 
pendently, it is more effectively done through some 
scholarly organization in which you are active and 
which is a constituent member of the learned coun- 
cil in question. Strong support of the application by 
the graduate school you attended is an essential aid. 

While you may now think the need of post-doctoral 
aid is so remote that it is not worth your while to 
become acquainted with its machinery, the post- 
doctoral group in the Advanced School likely would 
join me in urging you to study the fellowship require- 
ments of the councils operating in your field of 
specialization. More and more, suitable permanent 
placement hinges on the successful “internship” of a 
post-doctoral year. 

The remaining $250,000 of post-doctoral grants- 
in-aid are administered by the foundations directly, 
according to principles similar to those used by the 
learned councils. The Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation, the General Education Board, 
the Belgian-American Foundation, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, and the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation are representa- 
tive of the dozen or so philanthropic trusts which 
directly encourage post-doctoral education and re- 
search. 

PRE-DOCTORAL FOUNDATION AID 


This gloomy but realistic picture should not ut- 
terly discourage graduate students of education from 
seeking foundation assistance for their undertakings. 
The enterprising and ingenious student can yet find 
ways to turn philanthropic aid to his purposes. 

As I write this article at the University of Chicago, 
a graduate student has come in to tell me he was 
successful in formulating a doctor’s thesis agreeable 
to his sponsor and which the General Education 
Project of the American Council on Education (Gen- 
eral Education Board money) was willing to give 4 
modest subsidy. An intelligent survey of the founda- 
tion supported educational activities of the country 
might do as much for you. Foundations frequently 
give assistance to scholarly publications but have a 
standing regulation against subsidizing the publica- 
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tion of dissertations. Yet I know two enterprising 
men, each of whom convinced foundations that his 
completed dissertation was worthy of aid. I know 
double that number who have had the benefit of pub- 
lication aid from foundation funds previously allo- 
cated to a learned society. Such success requires 
ingenuity and the production of meritorious research 
of interest to the society giving the aid. It almost 
never comes until after the completed manuscript is 
studied. 

Other cues worth checking are the foundations in- 
terested in graduate students from some state or other 
limited geographical area, foundations interested in 
some particular topic, or in persons of specified re- 
ligious, fraternal, or other affiliation. There are some 
600 foundations that so restrict their grants, most 
of which publish no reports and are not listed in 
philanthropic directories. The Library of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, East 22nd Street, New York City, 
keeps a clipping file on these more obscure founda- 
tions. The New York Times Index will enable you 
to discover many of them. 

As examples of the geographical restriction, the 
$12,000,000 Buhl Foundation limits grants to per- 
sons or causes in the Pittsburgh area, the $1,000,000 
Whitney Benefits is limited to residents of Wyoming, 
and the community trusts (27 of them) to the cities 
where they are located. The Rosenwald Fund is 
primarily interested in Negro welfare, the Hayes 
Foundation in research in Ohio history, and the 
Juilliard Foundation in music. I know of fifty foun- 
dations and sixty-eight loan fund organizations, the 
latter having assets of $16,550,000, which require 
some special affiliation for participation. Examples 
are the Knights Templar Fund, Elks National Foun- 
dation, and the Scholarship Foundation of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

A number of foundations are so staffed that they 
can render valuable advisory and other non-financial 
assistance to graduate students in education. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing has a staff capable of rendering aid in planning or 
executing studies in education generally. The Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association can advise on pen- 
sion, annuity, and insurance studies. The Children’s 
Fund of Michigan or the Kellogg Foundation can 
be of service in planning studies in child growth and 
development. The Scripps Foundation is an authority 
on population studies, and the list might be extended 
to include twenty other foundations. Getting the 
benefit of foundation counsel for your problems re- 
quires some professional maturity and personal finesse. 
They are not willing to plan a research project for a 
callow youth, nor are they willing to act as though 
they were chairmen of your dissertation committee. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If my analysis is valid, it leads to the conclusion 
that philanthropic foundations have shifted the center 
of their grants-in-aid program. With their limited 
funds, it seems to foundation officials that grants are 
more likely to advance education as a process if they 
are concentrated in the further preparation of those 
persons who successfully survive the Ph.D. ordeal. 

While the ingenious and enterprising graduate stu- 
dent may yet find a way to secure foundation aid for 
his undertaking, the same amount of intelligent effort 
directed at college and university funds or towards 
philanthropically inclined individuals will likely pay 
greater dividends. 


The Improvement of Educational 
Theory 


(Continued from page 189) 
tration agreed upon by educational workers of all 
ranks likewise suggests the types of action needed 
to offset education’s internal ideological pressures. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND TEACHER-TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

If new programs of teacher training are to have 
more than surface effect on field attitudes and prac- 
tices, they must be based on clear-cut and convinc- 
ing educational theory. Programs dealing with 
theory after the current mode will not fundamen- 
tally improve teaching practices, however widely 
or ingeniously organized. Field experience should 
be the chief basis both for the application of estab- 
lished theory and the development of new theory. 
Educable students should be selected for training 
as prospective teachers—persons who can learn 
and grow with pupils. Also, planners of training 
programs should avoid use of highly specialized 
machinery for implementing theory, taking into 
active partnership the local leaders and personnel 
of the schools. Most important, they must con- 
sistently realize that education is not so much a 
matter of words patly phrased in manuscripts and 
speeches, as an agent working directly on living 
persons, influencing their emotions, intellects, and 
ways of living, and taking place only where these 
persons are. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Dewey F. BaricH* has been granted one year’s 
leave of absence from his position as instructor in the 
industrial arts department of Central State Teachers 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., to serve as Michigan 
supervisor of vocational education in the national de- 
fense education program. 


Haro_p B. BucKLEY,* newly appointed chief of 
business education, Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, was a teacher and super- 
visor of business education in the public schools of 
Philadelphia for the past twenty years. 


CHARLES W. CLARK is on leave of absence until 
July, 1941, from his position as director of vocational 
education in Schenectady, N. Y., schools to direct the 
state’s program of vocational education for national de- 
fense. 


Harvey M. Crart * has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and dean of Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg. 

The new president of Eau Claire, Wisc., State 
Teachers College is W. R. Davies,* formerly super- 
intendent of the Superior, Wisc., public schools. 
ANGus B. ROTHWELL, formerly principal of the high 
school at Superior, succeeds him as superintendent of 
schools. 


A. CASWELL ELLIs,* director of Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University since its first year, will 
retire on July 1, 1941. Mrs. EL.is, a member of the 
history faculty of the college since 1927 and dean of 
women since 1932, will retire at the same time. 


LOWELL P. GoopRIcH,* superintendent of schools, 
Fond du Lac, Wisc., and WimLt1aM M. Lamers, di- 
rector of the department of speech, Marquette Univer- 
sity, have been named assistant superintendents of 
the Milwaukee, Wisc., public schools. 


JoHN A. HANNAH will become president of Mich- 
igan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing, when Rosert S. SHAW retires 
in July, 1941. © 


HARRISON M. Karr,* formerly an instructor in 
public speaking at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is now an assistant director of relations with 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THe PHt De_ta Kappan is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate the calling to our attention of any such errors, 
—P. M. C.) 


the secondary schools of the state. He is the author of 
the book, Your Speaking Voice. 


The death of W. E. KERSCHNER, secretary of the 
state retirement system of Ohio, was recently an- 
nounced. 


WILLIAM C. KRATHWOHL,* professor of mathe- 
matics and director of educational tests and measure- 
ments, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, has 
been elected a member of the board of governors of 
the Mathematical Association of America. 


CLAUDE L. KuLP,* superintendent of Ithaca, N. Y. 
schools, has been appointed by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Ernest E. Cole, as state director of civic educa- 
tion for national defense for out-of-school youth, a 
new temporary division of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. The Ithaca board of education has 
granted him leave of absence from February 1 to 
June 30, 1941. He succeeds WILLIAM A. Eppy, on 
leave of absence as president of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., who now becomes chairman of the 
executive committee directing the program. The pro- 
gram is now being initiated in three cities, Schenectady, 
Ithaca, and Yonkers. Other communities will be in- 
vited to participate as rapidly as resources permit. 


CHARLES F, LINDSLEY, head of the department of 
speech at Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been elected president of the Western Association 
of Teachers of Speech. 

RONALD O. Lippitt, Department of Education, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, and ROSEMARY 
Lippitt, psychometrist, have been appointed to the 
local staff of the college’s Bureau of Child Guidance at 
Carbondale. 

CHarLes A. Lioyp, dean of Biltmore Junior Col- 
lege, Asheville, N. C., died on November 10. 


James A. McNet., formerly director of research in 
the New Mexico State Department of Education, has 
been appointed secretary to CONGRESSMAN CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON. 

A. J. MippLeBrooks,* formerly of Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, is now director of 
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teacher training at Centenary College, which is located 
in Shreveport, La. 


HELEN H. MORELAND, the newly appointed direc- 
tor of guidance, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
was formerly dean of women, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany. Her successor at Albany is 
SARA T. DELANEY, dean of women, Blackburn Col- 
lege, Carlinville, Ill. 


On December 31, CHARLES L. MosHeER, chief of 
the bureau of child accounting and attendance, New 
York State Education Department, retired after forty- 
one years in educational service. 


W. H. Piissury,* superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady, N. Y., is the newly elected president of 
the American Association of School Administrators, 
succeeding CARROLL R. REED,* superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn. His term of office will 
begin March 15, 1941. 


RoBERT C. PooLey,* University of Wisconsin Eng- 
lish department, was elected head of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago, November 21-23. 


FLoyp L. Rucu,* vice president and director of re- 
search for the Opinion Research Corporation of New 
York, is on leave of absence from his post as associ- 
ate professor of psychology, University of Southern 
California Graduate School. He will conduct surveys 
and develop techniques of measuring the effectiveness 
of advertising among commercial organizations 
throughout the country. 

ERMINA TUCKER fetired as assistant supervisor of 
physical education, Minneapolis public schools, on 
January 31. She was the first teacher of physical edu- 
cation for girls and the first and only supervisor of the 
girls’ physical education activities. 


The appointment of ELMER H. WiLps,* professor 
of education and chairman of the Graduate Division of 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., as 
director of the summer session of the college has been 
announced by PAUL V. SANGREN,* president. He 
will assume his duties with the opening of the 1941 
session. 


Officers of the National Council for Social Studies 
elected at the meeting held in Syracuse, N. Y., No- 
vember 23, are: FREMONT P. WiRTH,* George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, president; Roy Price, 
Syracuse University, first vice president; ALLEN Y. 
KING, Cleveland, Ohio, second vice president. 


W. A. Youn has succeeded the late Davm M. 


Epwarps as president of Friends University, Wichita, 
Kans. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


FEBRUARY 25, Tuesday noon, Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, Phi Delta Kappa Annual Luncheon. 
Speaker, Dr. Harold Benjamin on the subject, “Homo 
the Sap and His Seven Smart Sons.” Get luncheon 
tickets at Phi Delta Kappa exhibit, booth A-30, or at 
A.AS.A. Registration Headquarters, $1.00 per plate. 


FEBRUARY 13-15—Tenth Annual Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference for Teachers, Professors, Students, 
Laymen. University of Denver. Theme: Speech in 
General Education. 


FEBRUARY 19-22—National Vocational Guidance 
Conference. Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 19-22—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, National Conference. Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association. Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 20-22—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


FEBRUARY 21-22—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City. Theme: 
“Mathematics in a Defense Program.” 


FEBRUARY 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators. Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 24-26—Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A., Atlantic City, N. J., Hotel Traymore. 
Included on the program are: “Visual Aids in De- 
fense of Democracy” by Ralph W. Tyler, University 
of Chicago (Feb. 24, afternoon) ; “The Wartime Use 
of Motion Pictutes in Britain” by Richard Ford, Brit- 
ish Library of Information (Feb. 25, luncheon) ; and 
“Free Materials—A Blessing or a Blight for Educa- 
tion?” ; a symposium of 10-minute opinions by vari- 
ous educators (Feb. 25, afternoon). 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1—American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Program 
themes: terminal education and place of the junior 
college in education for national defense. 


Marco 14—Rural Life Conference. Kirksville, 
Mo. 


MARCH 14-15—Seventeenth Annual Junior High- 
School Conference of New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. Theme: Junior High 
School and Total Defense. 


MARCH 16-22—North Central Music Educators 
Conference; joint meeting with lowa Music Educators 
Association, Des Moines. 
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MARCH 26-29—North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


MARCH 27-29—lIllinois Vocational Association. 
Rockford, Illinois. 


MARCH 27-29—Second Midwest Conference on 
Rural Education. University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana. Demonstrations will include: music in the 
rural schools, unit-activity type of teaching, health 
work in rural schools, art demonstrations, school 
clubs, and a model one-room rural school set-up. 


MARCH 27-29—Northwest Music Educators con- 
ference, in cooperation with the Eastern Washington 
Music Educators Club, Spokane. 


MARCH 28—Mid-West Education Association 
Meeting. Washington University, St. Louis. 


APRIL 4-5—Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. Charleston. 


ApRIL 6-9—California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. San Jose, Calif. 


APRIL 6-9—Elementary School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, Annual Meeting, San Francisco. 


APRIL 7-9—Conference on Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Institute for Consumer Education, 
Columbia, Mo. 


APRIL 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference; with the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Wichita, Kans. 

APRIL 23-26—Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 


APRIL 30-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; joint 
meeting with the Eastern District. Atlantic City. 


Public Schools 


DEFENSE NOTES, issued by John W. Studebaker on 
December 18, 1940, set up two aims for the vocational 
training program, to be accomplished now: efficiency 
and plans for expansion. He reminded educators that 
in Germany every employable person is at work or 
in training, technical and vocational schools are run- 
ning at capacity in the captive countries, and skilled 
workers are being shipped into Germany. England 
and France for a long time tried to carry on defense 
without total organization. 

In the United States there are five or six million em- 
ployable people out of work. Most of these people 
need preparatory training or “refresher courses.” 
“Either we are going to put these employables to work 
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or we are not going to be equal to the threat we now 
face. If we are going to put them to work they must 
be trained. They must be started in training weeks 
and months before the factories are ready to put them 
to work or the factories, to an unwarranted extent, will 
mark time for want of skilled hands.” 

Suggestions for a program of speed and expansion 
are outlined in the Defense Notes of December 21, 
addressed to executive officers of state boards for vo- 
cational education and city and county superintendents 
of schools. He urges: 


1. More work intelligently regulated in the inter- 
ests of good health. 

2. Constant improvement of organization and ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

3. Greater speed and marked expansion of the 
training program. 

. Canvassing possible expansion of training fa- 
cilities with staff and advisory committees, exten- 
sion of training opportunities to many more 
Negroes, additional numbers of women, and 
more non-rural and rural youth, and N.Y.A. 
project workers. 

. Crowding the entire training program to create 
more efficiency in present industry and to create 
national assets of future value. 

. Keeping local school systems in touch with state 
and national offices of education. 


“EDUCATIONAL isolation is still the accepted posi- 
tion throughout the United States!” is the statement of 
Frederick L. Redefer, secretary of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, in the San Francisco Public 
Schools Bulletin, December 16, 1940. Following a 
nationwide tour, he writes, “The majority of teachers, 
professors, and administrators see too little direct rela- 
tion between what they are doing in the classroom and 
the world in which they are living. . . . Those who 
hold to the position that good education is the same 
in times of crisis or calm tend to isolate schools from 
the national struggle and regard as ‘Eastern jitters’ any 
suggestion for a bold, courageous and comprehensive 
program to strengthen democracy. 

“Educational isolation has broken down in many 
communities. The typical program centers about vo- 
cational education, the program sponsored by the 
Federal Government to develop machinists and tool- 
makers for expanding armament factories. . . . No- 
where did I find a carefully planned, concrete and 
comprehensive program for education in national de- 
fense. . . . There is need for a concrete and definite 
program, for, in a real sense, the fate of modern edu- 
cation—in fact, all public education—hangs in the 
balance. One decision may relegate our public schools 
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to an unimportant role; another may make schools 
centers for strengthening our democracy. . . . Excel- 
lent as are general statements made by national or- 
ganizations, such statements do not organize programs 
locally.” 

In contrast to the above, President George F. Zook 
of the American Council on Education is quoted in the 
New York Times of December 29, 1940, as saying, 
“There is scarcely anything which contributes more 
to the defense of our democratic way of life than doing 
the regular task of education in the most effective man- 
ner possible.” 


CONSOLIDATION of the C.C.C. and the National 
Youth Administration “in a single new youth service, 
which would continue the work programs now carried 
on by both C.C.C. and N.Y.A. and any other work 
projects for youth that may be found appropriate” is 
called for by the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education in a statement of 
recommendation for the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
made public on December 14. 

The latter part of the Commission’s C.C.C. study 
was semi-official in character, consisting of the opera- 
tion of experimental training programs in selected 
C.C.C. camps, with the cooperation of the C.C.C. 
Also several American Youth Commission members 
are part of the national defense program of the gov- 
ernment. For these reasons the statement based on an 
intensive study of the agency covering a number of 
years has more than ordinary significance. It is to be 
followed in coming months by staff reports on the 
study itself. Other recommendations include: 

Abstention from use of C.C.C. camps as “special 
military training centers.” 

Withdrawal of the War Department from any con- 
nection with the C.C.C., and of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior (except for selection, inspec- 
tion, and approval, when completed, of work proj- 
ects) , with assumption of their present activities by the 
Director's office. 

Transfer of the function of selection of enrollees 
from state and local relief agencies to state public 
employment offices. 

Opening of enrollment opportunities to “un- 
employed, out-of-school youth who have not adjusted 
well to a school environment and who seem likely 
to profit most from a work-centered training program 
under work camp conditions,” under a policy “that 
will entirely avoid any stigma of relief or charity.” 

Civil service classification of all supervisory per- 
sonnel, with experience and ability in training pro- 
cedures a cardinal requirement, and with promotional 
Opportunities for all, beginning with enrollees them- 
selves. 
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Shifting of the major emphasis of camp programs 
from conservation activities and the giving of employ- 
ment to training and development of enrollees through 
the use of employment in conservation work in a 
“work-centered training program in which the main 
emphasis is placed upon relating training to the job 
and giving as much training as possible on the job.” 


A BETTER occupational adjustment of students after 
they leave school is the purpose of a survey plan now 
being introduced in high schools under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

The Occupational Adjustment Study Project, as de- 
veloped in an intensive study of six high schools near 
New York City last year, has now been initiated in 
schools in twenty-five of the forty-eight states. Sec- 
ondary schools in all sections of the country are being 
invited to cooperate in conducting the uniform follow- 
up studies. The project has been aided by a grant 
from the General Education Board. Schools interested 
in the plan may obtain a sample set of the instruments 
and further information from Edward Landy, Di- 
rector, at the national headquarters, 425 W. 123rd St., 
New York City. 

The plan involves the use of four instruments: 
(1) the follow-up record card, (2) the post-school 
inventory (a questionnaire sent to all youth one, three, 
and five years after they leave school), (3) the fol- 
low-up interview schedule (used with a selective sam- 
ple of the school leavers), (4) the employer interview 
schedule (also used with a selected sample of the em- 
ployers of the youth interviewed) . 


THE BILL introduced by Senator Wagner designed 
to extend the old-age and survivors’ benefits of the 
social security program to local and state employees 
was opposed by public employees now protected by 
pension and retirement system and approved largely 
by those not now on a retirement plan. In November 
Senator Wagner introduced an amendment exempting 
members of existing public relief, pension, and retire- 
ment systems from the proposed extension of federal 
social security. The amended bill has also been the 
subject of critical comment. 

Representatives of some local and state administra- 
tive units say that it is unconstitutional to force local 
and state agencies to pay the employer's share since 
this would be in effect a tax upon the instrumentalities 
of local and state governments. Problems concerning 
the migrant teacher would also arise. 

Various forms of voluntary plans for the extension 
of social security have been proposed as substitutes. 
The executive committee of the N.E.A. National 
Council on Teacher Retirement tentatively approved 
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the plan as a working basis for present action, which 
involves a partly voluntary plan wherein existing sys- 
tems would be exempted but all other areas might 
voluntarily accept the federal program. 


THE Hatch Act, forbidding federal employees to 
engage in certain types of political activities, has been 
extended to include state and local employees whose 
ptincipal employment is connected with activities 
financed in whole or in part by loans or grants made 
by the United States or any federal agency. The in- 
clusion is sufficiently wide that the National Educa- 
tion Association, Research Division, has sought to de- 
fine it by a negative statement: “School employees 
are not covered by the new Hatch Act when they have 
no connection whatsoever with either land-grant col- 
leges, vocational education, NYA, education of the 
blind, public health activities, or any other social serv- 
ice for which the federal government provides 
money.” 

The Hatch Act prohibits criminal political activity 
—such as intimidation of voters, interference with 
electons, use of patronage to secure political support, 
solicitation of political funds from anyone on federal 
relief or work relief, etc—and noncriminal offenses, 
such as taking part in political conventions, taking ac- 
tive part in primaries, committees, political clubs and 
organizations, political meetings, campaigns, or serv- 
ice at election, etc. 


PHYSICAL plant operation costs (9.2 per cent) are 
second only to instruction costs (77.7 per cent), in the 
expenses of school systems of cities with populations 
between 100,000 and 999,999, according to an analysis 
in School Life by Lester B. Herlihy of figures gathered 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The data were sub- 
mitted by 73 city school systems or about an 85 per 
cent sampling of the large cities in the United States. 
Cities of 1,000,000 population or more were omitted. 

The number of pupils in average daily attendance 
was the unit used in computing plant expenditure per 
pupil. The elementary school in each region spent the 
least per pupil as compared to the other types of 
schools. The amount ranged from $11.96 in the 
northeast to $5.38 in the southern region. The average 
elementary school expenditure for all regions com- 
bined was $9.46 per pupil. Average expenditures for 
other types of schools for all regions combined were: 
$11.84 per pupil for junior high schools; $12.23 for 
senior high schools; $12.55 for junior-senior high 
schools; $12.35 for regular four-year high schools; 
and $19.18 for vocational and trade schools. 

There is considerable variation in per-pupil plant- 
operation expenditures for all types of schools between 
the various regions, reflecting the effect of climatic 
conditions, etc., and ranging from $13.20 total in 
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the northeast region to $6.29 total in the southern 
region. The $10.73 spent per pupil for all types of 
schools on an average for all regions can be broken 
down as follows: wages of janitors, engineers, etc., 
$7.04; supplies for janitors, engineers, etc., $0.38; 
fuel, water, light and power, $2.96; miscellaneous, 
$0.35. 


Proor that state aid shifts part of the tax burden 
from local taxes on real estate to other taxes levied 
and collected by the state is presented in the Public 
Education Research Bulletin of November 15, 1940, 
published by the N. Y. State Teachers Association. 

A study shows that 44 out of 57 New York counties 
(exclusive of cities and villages over 4,500 population 
employing school superintendents) levied less taxes 
on real estate for school support in 1938 than they 
did in 1926, the year before the state aid plan went 
into effect, even without allowing for increases either 
in attendance or property evaluation. When allowance 
is made for the increases in property valuations, 55 
of the 57 counties show decreases in the local school 
tax burden. The two which do not show local property 
tax reduction for schools are counties which have high 
property valuations relative to their school popula- 
tions, so receive very little state aid. 

Most cities in New York state, although they gen- 
erally have more taxable real estate per pupil than 
rural areas, also have been given considerable tax 
relief through state aid, according to the Public Educa- 
tion Research Bulletin for December 15, 1940. Fifty- 
one out of 58 cities (New York City excluded) had 
lower school taxes on local real estate in 1938 than 
in 1926, when allowance is made for changes in at- 
tendance and property valuation. 


THE National Association of Manufacturers’ survey 
of textbooks is to be investigated by the American His- 
torical Association. Delegates to the association’s 
convention in New York in December empowered the 
executive council to proceed with the survey. The 
National Council of Social Studies’ committee on 
freedom of teaching, under the chairmanship of Merle 
Curti of Columbia, will also act on the survey. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, in reply to an 
opinion expressed by fourteen members of the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Education that 
the survey might be done with bias and might be mis- 
used by members of the association, said that its ab- 
stracts of textbooks were made entirely without bias 
by scholars representing different social philosophies. 
The association warned its members against dictating 
the processes of education by economic coercion but 
that they had the right as citizens to express opinions 
and to recommend the use of textbooks which do not 
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advocate, though they may exploit them, unorthodox 
social viewpoints. 

The Progressive Education Association is publishing 
a series of articles in Frontiers of Democracy, which 
examine individuals engaged in attacks on education. 
“Gilt-Edged Patriot: Merwin K. Hart,” by Roger N. 
Baldwin, appeared in the November 15 issue and 
was answered by Mr. Hart himself in the December 15 
issue. This series gives detailed information of the 
attack on textbooks. 


A SHORTAGE of textbooks is the subject of com- 
plaints heard in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
United States, says William L. Connor, Superintendent 
of Allentown schools, in the January Pennsylvania 
School Journal. During the depression, school offi- 
cials took pride in the economies made possible by 
using old books, rebound books, or, in some cases, 
even doing without books. As the depression waned, 
boards of education, urged by taxpayers’ associations, 
began to look on low expenditures for textbooks as 
an evidence of efficiency in school administration. 

Reaction against excessive use of textbooks as 
sources of school material has produced teachers who 
distrust their value. The progressive education move- 
ment has also minimized the need for textbooks. With 
the amazing growth in popularity of the workbook, 
much money and time have been diverted from the 
purchase and use of legitimate textbooks to the pur- 
chase and use of mediocre workbooks. 

The best textbooks of today are often based on ex- 
perience in classroom situations and contain supple- 
mentary material which will aid the teacher and pupil 
using the text. Ernest Horn believes that textbooks, 
in comparison with courses of study, are far less ab- 
stract and far more explicit, far more competently 
made and better organized. School administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers must take a new attitude 
toward the selection and use of textbooks if they are 
to persuade boards of education to buy the textbooks 
their pupils need. 


THE importance and complexity of national and 
foreign problems facing the American public has 
led the American Association for Adult Education to 
work out plans to relate the nationwide adult educa- 
tion movement to national defense. The plans call for 
an increase in the number of local adult education 
councils, representing schools, libraries, churches, set- 
tlements, etc., which will offer to serve as the educa- 
tional arms of local defense committees; a series of 
regional conferences held throughout the country on 
adult education and defense; and the issuance of pub- 
lications relating to defense. 

Two new series of publications are Defense Papers 
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and Defense Digests, both dealing with questions re- 
lating to defense—“not armaments alone, but also 
housing, soil erosion, civil liberties, and other issues 
implicit in the phrase ‘defense of American culture,’ ” 
according to Morse A. Cartwright, director of the as- 
sociation. Both publications are based on wide read- 
ing and analysis of current materials. 

The first issue of Defense Papers, which appeared 
in December, 1940, presented several brief, illustrated, 
factual articles on: What Shall We Do About Japan ?; 
Training Workers for Defense; Rearmament—lIs It 
Efficient?; Civil Liberties; Men and Guns in the 
Orient ; and Jobs and Defense. Suggestions on what to 
discuss, what to read, and sources of information in 
radio programs are given. Future monthly issues (15c 
per copy or $1 for eight issues) will deal with aid 
to Britain, housing, relations with South America, 
problems of youth, consumer problems, etc. 

Defense Digests will enlarge on a single subject 
first introduced among the contents of Defense Papers. 
It will present a full account of a current topic, a di- 
gest of many articles and books with varied points of 
view, together with practical suggestions for conduct- 
ing a meeting on that topic. The first number deals 
with “Our Policy in the Pacific.” Forthcoming issues 
will be devoted to discussions of freedom of assembly, 
unemployment, etc. Prices are 10c per copy or twelve 
issues for $1. 

Community Councils in Action is a new special pub- 
lication which will serve as a clearing house of in- 
formation about community councils and will suggest 
lines along which they may become active. This pub- 
lication is priced at four issues for 50c. 


“Democracy in U. S. Schools” is featured in Life 
Magazine for January 13. The article was developed 
from Learning the Ways of Democracy, with the ac- 
tive support and interest of its publisher, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, as a part of its program 
for improving civic education. 


THE LIFE of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators has been ex- 
tended for another four-year period by joint action of 
the executive committees of the two groups. The 
five-year term of service, for which the commission 
was originally appointed, ended on December 31, 
1940. Twenty-five per cent of the membership on 
the new commission will be new members. 


On Our Way, an educational review adapted 
from The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy, has been presented in over 200 communities 
before audiences of over 2,000,000 people during the 
past eight months. Single copies of the script and mu- 











sic are available without charge from the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Additional copies cost 10c each. Schools 
and other educational agencies may produce On Our 
Way without payment of royalty, though motion 
picture, radio, and recording rights are reserved by 
the commission and the association. 

On Our Way was first produced by E. W. Jacob- 
sen, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California, 
and members of his staff. The script was written by 
Jean Byers; musical composition by Glenn H. Woods, 
Lucille Julian, Muriel Ewing, and Ruth Williams. It 
was later presented at the St. Louis convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators in 
February, 1940, under management of a local com- 
mittee. It was broadcast by selected students from 
Oakland high schools on the “Music and American 
Youth” program, Sunday, January 19, 1941. 


Many educators are urging that increasing import- 
ance be placed on the teaching of Spanish in secondary 
schools as a means of hemisphere solidarity. In an edi- 
torial in the February issue of the Woman’s Home 
Companion it is stated that two-thirds of the educa- 
tors who have commented on the magazine's earlier 
proposal that Spanish should be the second language 
in American schools have endorsed this wholly. 
Teachers who disagree with the proposition argue 
that the public does not yet demand increased teaching 
of Spanish and that the learning of pure Spanish will 
not enable the student to use the many dialects used in 
Latin America. Some argue that American business 
men have been getting by talking English in Latin 
America just as they do all over the world. Others 
point out that the study of Spanish does not have the 
cultural value of French and German for pre-profes- 
sional students. 

According to the Office of Education, figures for 
seven North and South Carolina colleges show that, 
from 1930 to 1940, enrollment in Spanish increased 
77.1 per cent, in German increased 21.4 per cent, and 
in French decreased 21.8 per cent. A recent study of 
curriculum offerings in land-grant institutions reveals 
that Spanish is taught almost universally and Portu- 
guese has now been introduced into four institutions. 


E. D. CARSTATER, Minnesota state director of voca- 
tional education, who was dismissed by the State Board 
of Education on August 7, 1940, has been ordered 
reinstated by the State Civil Service Board. The board 
held that the charges were not sustained by the evi- 
dence submitted and the testimony taken, and awarded 
him compensation for the period he was off the payroll. 
The State Board of Education was granted a ten-day 
stay in order to give it time to decide on its next 
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course of action. The status of Harry C. Schmid, who 
was appointed to succeed Dr. Carstater, is awaiting 
action by the State Board of Education. 

John Gundersen Rockwell, who was suspended as 
Minnesota commissioner of education for a month 
early in December, was scheduled to make a defense 
statement at a hearing on December 26. H. E. Flynn, 
director of high schools and junior colleges, is serving 
as acting commissioner of education. 


W.P.A. projects completed between 1935 and 1940 
included schools, parks, and recreational facilities; 
education, art, and music activities; public health and 
hospital activities; school lunch services; library and 
book repair activities; and the making of boys’ and 
girls’ garments, according to a recent summary re- 
leased by the W.P.A. Division of Information. 

During the period covered by the summary, 4,383 
schools, 116 libraries, and 7,071 recreational build- 
ings were constructed and 28,890 schools, 785 li- 
braries, and 4,691 recreational buildings were recon- 
structed or improved. Many additions were also made 
to these buildings. Some 1,799 stadiums, grandstands, 
and bleachers; 1,394 parks; 2,521 playgrounds; 2,630 
athletic fields; and numerous handball, horseshoe, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, ice skating areas, ski 
trails, outdoor theatres, and golf courses were con- 
structed during these years. 

During a typical month, June, 1940, 257,876 per- 
sons were enrolled in literacy and naturalization ac- 
tivities; 188,750 in vocational training; 15,261 in 
correspondence work; and 398,667 in other adult edu- 
cation projects. Nursery schools enrolled 39,853. In- 
stitutionalized and handicapped persons numbering 
29,069 were given special instruction. Music instruc- 
tion was given to 170,875 and 3,957,910 people at- 
tended W.P.A. concerts. During a two-week period 
in January, 1940, 27,300 children had examinations 
and treatments in dental clinics; 21,700 in medical 
clinics; 11,100 in home visits; and 36,600 had similar 
school services. 

In March, 1940, 22,817,000 persons received school 
lunch services in 13,720 schools. During December, 
1939, 9,358 library units were operated or assisted. 
During a five-year period, a total of 67,364,000 books 
were renovated and 3,909,000 books were transcribed 
in braille. A total of 89,000,630 garments for boys 
and girls were prepared by sewing projects. 


Colleges and Universities 


THE Association of Municipal Teachers Colleges 
has been one of some eight or ten national groups of 
individuals and institutions engaged in teacher prep- 
aration which have sponsored the work of The Com- 
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mission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, directed by Karl W. Bigelow. For a 
number of years, from fifty to two hundred adminis- 
trative officers and faculty members representing 
municipally-supported teacher education institutions 
have been meeting at the same time and place as has 
the American Association of School Administrators. 

Upon reexamination of functions of this informal 
association by officers elected at St. Louis last February, 
it was decided that the major problems incident to the 
utilization of the resources of a large city were of 
interest to all colleges and universities located in 
metropolitan districts whose functions include teacher 
preparation. A more inclusive representation was de- 
termined upon, as was also the establishment of a more 
formal organization with a new name, involving in- 
stitutional memberships at five dollars each. 

Memberships secured to date in the reorganized Na- 
tional Association of Teacher Education Institutions 
in Metropolitan Districts include endowed institutions, 
such as the University of Chicago and Syracuse Uni- 
versity ; the state universities of California at Berkeley 
and of Minnesota; municipal teachers colleges, such 
as Hunter (New York City), Chicago, and Kansas 
City; and municipal universities such as Wayne (De- 
troit) and Cincinnati. 

The purpose of the association, as set forth in the 
recently formulated Constitution, is: ““To stimulate the 
study and discussion of problems involved in the re- 
lationship between teacher education institutions and 
their metropolitan districts. . . . Accreditment is not 
one of its functions.” 

Officers who have led in the reorganization are: 
Harry S. Ganders, President; J. C. Bond of Kansas 
City, Vice-President; W. E. Lessenger of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Secretary-Treasurer; and Frank E. Baker of 
Milwaukee and W. E. Peik of Minneapolis, members 
of the Executive Committee. 

A meeting restricted to the membership is scheduled 
for February 23 at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City. A general meeting open to all, Saturday 
evening, February 22, at the Ambassador Hotel, will 
have as its theme, “The Utilization of Community Re- 
sources in Teacher Education.” Addresses tentatively 
scheduled for the public meeting include: “Stimula- 
tion of Community Groups to Better Living and Its 
Relationship to Teacher Education,” by Henry J. Otto, 
Consultant in Education, W. K. Kellogg Foundation; 
“Staff Organization for Induction of New Teachers 
into the Detroit School System,” by W. E. Lessenger, 
Dean, College of Education, Wayne University; ‘The 
Utilization of the Community for Preparation of Social 
Studies Teachers,” by John A. Bartky, Chicago Teach- 
ers College; “The Utilization of Community Resources 
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in Developing a Social Philosophy among Prospective 
Teachers (races, labor, religion, social services, hous- 
ing, social security) ,"’ by George N. Shuster, President, 
Hunter College, New York City; and “The Utilization 
of the Community as a Resource for Professional Ex- 
periences in Teacher Education,” by Russell T. Gregg, 
Associate Professor of Education, School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University. 


THE education of college teachers was discussed 
at three regional conferences sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, at Stanford University, November 
10 and 11; at the University of Colorado on Novem- 
ber 13; and at the University of Texas, from Decem- 
ber 6-7. 

“Not only are there no reliable ways of uncovering 
teaching ability, but it is next to impossible to describe 
what is meant by this quality or what constitutes good 
teaching,” according to the participants in the confer- 
ences. Education courses do not prepare specifically 
for teaching at the college level, and the question was 
raised as to whether there was any valid difference in 
the preparation required for a good research worker, 
a junior college teacher, and a senior college teacher. 

In California, after it had been brought out that, 
on the whole, college teachers did know their students 
and their field but did not know about related fields 
or much about general culture—“that, in other words, 
teachers were generally afraid to be enthusiastic or 
imaginative and usually lacked any corporate sense or 
group consciousness’”—the question was raised as to 
why the advance of teaching as a profession should 
be held up because the technicians and the subject spe- 
cialists could not get together. 

At Colorado it was finally asserted that, “while a 
man must necessarily have some of the elements of a 
general education and some breadth of graduate train- 
ing if there is to be any possibility of growth, he must 
also be able to work in an institution endowed with 
the atmosphere of growth.” 

In Texas there was discussion of the desirability of 
dispensing with majors and minors in favor of free 
selection of courses from any relevant field to fit the 
declared professional needs of doctoral candidates. 


THE existence of unnecessary and costly duplication 
among state-supported institutions of higher education 
has become an acute issue in many states throughout 
the country. Its elimination challenges the higher edu- 
cational leadership and statesmanship of the states. 
. . . Probably the greatest duplication is found in 
the education field for the training of high school 
teachers of academic and special subjects. From 4 to 
12 state institutions conduct this type of duplicated 
work in some of the states. . . . Criteria have been 
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devised for deciding whether the state was justified 
in maintaining duplicating functions in the same spe- 
cialized and professional fields at two or more insti- 
tutions. Among the more important of these criteria 
ate: Whether the demand for the instruction among 
the students in a given field or profession is so large 
as to justify the expense of its continuance in each of 
the duplicating institutions. Whether the duplicated 
work in the particular field offered in two or more 
institutions is lowered in quality because of duplica- 
tion. . . . In summary, it is evident that the existence 
of duplication among state-supported higher educa- 
tional institutions presents a serious problem to many 
states. 

A number of factors complicate efforts on the part 
of the individual states to solve the problem. Among 
the more prominent of them are the discovery of 
the causes and effects of the duplication, the ap- 
praisal of the duplication in the different specialized 
and professional fields, and the criteria to be utilized 
in determining whether the duplication is unnecessary 
or costly. Upon a complete evaluation of these and 
other factors, together with the establishment of ef- 
fective methods of control, depends the success of the 
states in eliminating the duplication—JOHN H. 
MCNEELY, Senior Specialist in Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education. 


SOME 600 items, which may be considered evidence 
of teacher growth, were organized into an outline at 
the Chicago workshop in teacher education last sum- 
mer. The original information was obtained in the 
spring of 1940 by Maurice Troyer, associate in evalu- 
ation for the Commission on Teacher Education, from 
correspondence with the collegiate institutions and 
public school systems working in the cooperative study 
of teacher education. 

“The two areas of greatest emphasis, numerically 
speaking, had to do with engineering the learning 
process and with personal relations. Not far behind 
in attention, however, were the fields of the teacher’s 
growth as an individual and of his understanding of 
adolescents. Distinctly less numerical stress was put 
on the three areas of pupil growth as a measure of 
teacher growth, the teacher's grasp of the whole school 
program, and his ability to use community and aca- 
demic resources. Least important, apparently, were 
utilization of the means of professional growth and 
participation in school management.” 


A CONFERENCE on religion in modern life will be 
held on the campus of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., February 23-26, concentrating on four major 
purposes: (1) to enable students to decide what prob- 
lems confront them today; (2) to discover what re- 


ligion really is; (3) to see whether this real religion 
has any value when applied to contemporary prob- 
lems; and (4) to leave students who are destined to 
be the leaders of tomorrow, with a feeling of neces- 
sity of a plan for service in the changing society of 
the future. 

Seminars will be held on the following topics: 
“Finding a Faith for Living,” “Organizing Ourselves 
for Successful Living,” “Preparing for Marriage and 
Home Life,” and “Preparing for New Social Fron- 
tiers.” Speakers will include Edmund E. Day, presi- 
dent of Cornell; Rabbi William Rosenblum, Father 
Leven, Albert W. Beaven, and A. J. Muste, religious 
leaders; as well as Otis Wright, psychologist; Grace 
Loucks Elliott, Columbia University; and Kirtley 
Mather, Harvard University. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE’S agricultural department is 
to be reorganized to meet today’s needs more ade- 
quately, according to an announcement by Malcolm S. 
MacLean, president. 

Eldon S. Moberg, associate professor of dairying, 
was elected operating chairman of the division by the 
agriculture student body and faculty, following the 
resignation of Donald F. Fenn, associate professor and 
director of the Division of Agriculture, effective at the 
end of the academic year. Merle S. Klinck, professor 
of agricultural engineering, was elected as head of a 
planning commission to decide on the future curricu- 
lum, teaching methods, and policies of the agricultural 
department. 

Hampton leaders have conferred with the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, Claude R. Wickert, 
and with outstanding Negro specialists in agriculture 
and higher education concerning the ways Hampton 
Institute can best meet the needs of its students and 
prove of more service to the Negro farmers of the 
South. 


Put BeTa Kappa chapter installations were listed 
in the Keeping Abreast section of the December PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, with errors in the titles of two insti- 
tutions. 

The correct list of installation dates and new chap- 
ters is as follows: 

November 7—Mu of Pennsylvania at Bucknell Uni- 
versity; November 8—Beta of Michigan at Albion 
College; November 25—-Gamma of Colorado at the 
University of Denver; November 26—Alpha of 
Wyoming at the University of Wyoming; November 
29—Pi of New York at Elmira College; January 13, 
1941—Delta of North Carolina at Wake Forest Col- 
lege; January 14—Beta of South Carolina at Wofford 
College; January 15—Beta of the District of Columbia 
at the Catholic University of America; January 21— 
Delta of Wisconsin at Milwaukee-Downer College. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Put DELTA Kappa will have its usual exhibit at the 
meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 

ministrators which will be held in 
ATLANTIC Atlantic City this year beginning on 
CITY, N. J. Saturday, February 22, and closing on 

Thursday, February 28. The space 
will be A-30 and it is hoped that many members will 
be able to visit the exhibit and to register. 

The headquarters of the national officers will be in 
the Claridge Hotel which is conveniently located for 
all who may have business with the executive commit- 
tee or who may wish to drop in to extend personal 
greetings. Tickets for the Tuesday luncheon may be 
secured at headquarters or at the exhibit space as well 
as at the A.A.S.A. registration headquarters in the 
auditorium. 

The executive committee will have open house for 
all who may wish to visit the committee on Monday 
afternoon in the committee parlor. Those having busi- 
ness with the executive committee who will not be able 
to meet with the committee on Monday afternoon 
should arrange for appointment by telephone. On 
Sunday afternoon, at the Claridge Hotel, there will be 
a meeting of the committee on the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation and all workers on the project. 

The annual luncheon will be at the Traymore Hotel 
where accomodations have been reserved to take care 
of a large attendance. The purchase of tickets in ad- 
vance will be appreciated by those in charge. The 
speaker of the day will be Harold Benjamin of the 
University of Maryland. His topic will be “Homo the 
Sap and His Seven Smart Sons.” The tickets will be 
$1.00 each. Music will be in charge of Alec Washco 
of Philadelphia. Six hundred members attended the 
luncheon at St. Louis last year and others would have 
attended if room had been available. 


THE GREEK lettering on the coat of arms and on the 
book ends which were advertised some time ago has 

been revised to overcome the error in the 
BOOK Greek spelling of “Phi.”” Although great 
ENDS _ care was used in the preparation of the first 

drawings, the lettering was inaccurate. 
When this came to the attention of the national office, 
an authority on Greek was consulted and the spelling 
corrected so that it now appears in a way that will not 
discredit Phi Delta Kappa. The new book ends, with 
revised lettering, are now available and those who pur- 
chased the first sets will be able to have them replaced. 
Book ends may be purchased from the national office at 


$8.00 per pair, postpaid. 
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THE Put DELTA KaPPaAN finds it necessary to curtail 
its program of oversize special numbers for the re- 
mainder of the year due to a budget 
YOUR limitation specifically indicated by the 
MAGAZINE last national council. It was provided, 
“If $6,000.00 is not sufficient to print 
424 pages, the number of pages is to be reduced to con- 
form to the budget.” Because of the large increase in 
circulation this year, the limited budget is not sufficient 
to cover and the magazine will have to be reduced ac- 
cordingly. As a matter of fact, the budget does not 
even permit the publication of the usual 32 pages per 
issue for the remainder of the year. Some provision 
will doubtless be made to permit the magazine to con- 
tinue on the minimum basis of 32 pages per issue. 


A PETITION for a campus chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa at George Washington University is now in the 

hands of the chapters of the 
PROSPECTIVE fraternity for ballot. After 
CAMPUS CHAPTER thorough investigation, the 

national executive commit- 
tee has endorsed the petition. A prompt ballot by the 
chapters will enable the executive committee to install 
the chapter early this coming spring. This chapter, 
located as it will be, in the capital of the nation, should 
be a strong chapter with a vigorous program. 


HAVE YOU an opinion to express concerning fraternity 
affairs or on any current topic in education? A new 

section in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN was 
P. D. K. begun last May under the heading “The 
FORUM Member Speaks.” Its purpose is to pro- 

vide a forum for members of the frater- 
nity. It does not appear in this issue but it will ap- 
pear in the next and succeeding issues if you will pro- 
vide the copy. Please limit copy to 300 words. Com- 
munications will not be used unless they are written for 
publication and so indicated. 


EDUCATION ABSTRACTS is now in the sixth volume 
and the subscription list reached the high mark in 

November, 1940, with a total of 794 
EDUCATION paid subscriptions. It is obvious that 
ABSTRACTS the publication of this magazine 

cannot continue indefinitely on such 
a small subscription list. The number of readers is 
much larger than the subscription list, since many of 
the subscribers are libraries, but the extra readers do 
not help pay the cost of publication. The enthusiastic 
reports of the usefulness of this publication would in- 
dicate the possibility for a much larger subscription list 
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and members of Phi Delta Kappa are urged to con- 
sider the publication for the “must” list this year at 
the special rate of $3.00 to members. Try keeping 
abreast of current literature in education with Educa- 
tion Abstracts. 


A NEW FIELD chapter was installed at Bakersfield, 
California, on December 14, 1940, with fifty men 
signing the roll as charter mem- 
NEW CHAPTER bers. The installation was in 
charge of District Representative 
Osman R. Hull. This is the seventh field chapter in 
California. 


Democratic Principles 


(Continued from page 185) 
ing the principle and accepting its application in 
a public school situation, can we deny its equal 
applicability in our fraternity? 

The national council of Phi Delta Kappa is the 
national representative legislative body of the fra- 
ternity. No other body can legislate. No other 
body has the legal power to nullify or abrogate 
legislation. The membership of the council is rep- 
resentative of the membership of the entire fra- 
ternity—not an exclusive part of it. The council 
chooses to elect five officers to serve in an admin- 
istrative capacity in the two-year interim between 
councils. They have no legislative power and only 
such administrative powers as have been delegated 
to them. As agents of and for the council in an 
administrative capacity, they have no alternative 
but to accept the often-repeated will of the major- 
ity as a mandate. In so doing and in faithfulness 
to the trust imposed in them, they were obliged 
to suspend Sigma Chapter as provided in the na- 
tional constitution. Through failure to understand 
the situation, some members have laid this whole 
issue on the doorstep of the executive officers. The 
fallacy of such thinking is obvious to anyone who 
understands the constitutional organization and 
administration of Phi Delta Kappa. We should 
at least be fair to those who have tried faithfully 
to do the will of the fraternity regardless of any 
personal convictions which they may have had in 
regard to the clause involved. 

Freedom of speech in a democratic form of 
government is granted and defended. Thus the 
way is open to the minority to prove the rightness 
of its contentions and thereby to effect a reversal of 
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legislation on any issue. Some say that the “white 
clause” should be removed from the constitution; 
others say not. Some say that the retention of the 
clause is undemocratic and inconsistent with our 
avowed “‘scientific approach” to problems in edu- 
cation; others say they have a perfect right to have 
a restricted membership if they want it and that 
it is not inconsistent. Some say the presence of 
the white clause indicates race prejudice; others 
insist there is no race prejudice in their desire to 
associate fraternally with white men only. Some 
say the restriction against women in the fraternity 
is more objectionable than the present restriction 
against those of another color and perhaps a dif- 
ferent culture; others say the restriction against 
women is of no importance. There is no gag-rule 
on freedom of speech in Phi Delta Kappa. 

The debate continues and will no doubt go on 
for many years regardless of any change in the 
clause. But, in fairness to the fraternity and to 
both points of view, the issue should not detract 
from the larger and more fundamental issues 
which press upon us. The council will meet in 
Chicago on December 29th next and this ques- 
tion will be before it for decision. Meanwhile, let 
us seek light on the real issues involved that our 
decision may be just, wise, and in keeping with the 
dignity of Phi Delta Kappa.—P. M. C. 
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Directory of Chapter Treasurers 


DISTRICT I 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
JOHN E. CORRALLY. Nong Besecgensation, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. e . 
s CnHarren—University of Washington. Francis F. 
"powers, 11 14 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 


“CA pus Cuarrer—University of Oregon, Lng Weis, 
j sont of “a Contry ‘Guarra_<S Se te Coll ret Washi 
Gamma Campus sores ~» = 
Marshall, Box 247, College > Station, wa 
Si; mg. Field Chapter—Portand, Oregon. withend  MeClore, 819 
ve., 
Alpha Beta Fieid Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. Elmer T. 
Thune, Stanley School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
OSMAN R. HULL, Diesels Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cc. s Cuaprer—Stanford Univers’ ohn C. Winter- 
—, ites ena, eae 2 , tantord hens 7 
Campus Cuarrer—University o ornia. Jerome 
Rintner, Hesiisad "Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 
ali 
Ateua Epsiton Campus Sg yy of Southern Cali- 
uA. Ervitord Weithoff, Box 123, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Ca Calif. 
Avena Zeta Campus Cuarrer—University of Arizona. Emil L. 
Larsen, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 
riz. 
Arena Omicron Campus Cuarrer—Claremont Colleges. Hugh 
Wilby, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 
os to, Upstton Campus ee hl Uni of Utah. Ronald 
Thompson, 7? T niversity of Utah, 
Bot Lake City, Utah. 
Avrna Cur Carus Cope ee of California at Los An- 
eles. Clarence W. v, Alle, ! 210 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
aarti, Los A = “S Franci Gone Stanley Lighty, 
I te ter—San isco, ornia. ey 
782 21st Sencar, San Francisco, Calif. 
Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Arch R. Addington, 
Eten "wield Chagoo _ An a x California. Em Ss 
ie ter— es, ‘orn ery Stoops, 
et Manning a Los pron Calif. 
Eta Field Chapter—Santa Bester. | Corporate. Cale Monroe, c/o 
Santa Barbara State College, San gg E Chien, Seo 


Xi Field Chere Seee, California. 
ramento Senior High Sc Sse ce cele ait 
Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Arthur E. Arnesen, 
440 E. Ist South Street, Salt Lake ‘City, Utah. 
Ome Field Chapter—San Diego, California. A. J. Douglas, 
Alphe * Rho Field Chet oo Beberekeld: Calif E Ben E 
ie pter—Bak ge vans, 
ern County Union High School, Bakersfield, 


DISTRICT III 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 

Gamma Campus Cuarrer—University of Missouri. F. H. Gor- 
ues, University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Karra Campus Cuarrer—University of Kansas. Russell Mosser, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mv Campus Cuarren—University of Texas. B. F. Holland, 309 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Avrua AtPpua Campus Coarege— University of “ran 5: F. 
Gaither, Box 92, Faculty Exchange, University of O 
Norman, Okla. 

Atrua Devra Canove Cuarrer—Kansas State Colle Oo. W. 

rtment of Education, Kansas State College, Man- 
ans. 


Beta Bera Campus Cuaprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
ese. Stgeey Hamilton, North Texas State Teachers College, 
enton, Tex 
Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. C. C. Crosswhite, 1719 
Bellevue, Richmond Heights, Mo. 
Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, 613 
Lindenwood, Topeka, Kans. 
Thee Field Chapter—Kansas City. Missouri. Owen Coberly, 9610 
. 7th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kap ba Pictd _Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. Seward E. Hood, 
entral Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Omicron Field Chapter keer Missouri. C. H. 


Allen, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, 


Pi Field Cha Antonio, Femge. Feanels Burgos, 
Rho Field Chapter, Pittsburg, ‘Kensos SF Ge ne 
té . 
State Teachers College, Pi ~—— 
hapter—T 


neobeee, 
Phi Field C Oklahoma, Earl Denney, 1 
S. Troost Avenue, Tralee, Okla. a ee 


Alpha Alpha Fieid Chapter—Houston, Texas. Clarence Orman, 
$352 Garnet, Wouman Tex. by 


DISTRICT IV 
ing, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne 
mL BREITWIES District Representative, University 
J. North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. od 
Ersiton Campus CuHarrer—University of I Dwight K. 
eee, College Education, University of hee. Iowa City, 
Era Campus Cuarrer—University of Minnesota. Robert Koenker, 
208 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omicron Campus Canpren— Us iversity of Nebraska. Leo M. 
Hauptman, ‘om College, Lincoln, Nebr. 
North Daketa. 


Atenas Tueta Campus CHarrer—Uni 
{ifeed Ss. NeMting” Box 546, University Grand Forks, 


Atpxa Mu Canre a, Cuarrep Colorado State of Educa- 

tion. Haro . Colorado State College Education, 

Aupua Stema Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver. Chancel- 
wood, Colo. 


lor Bram 
Tota. Pe aC hapter—State of South Dakota. T. M. Risk, Ver- 


million, S. 
re Picl Feld, Chapier Omaha, Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, North 


oui Puss Chote De Iowa. W. C. Findley, 
Alpha 2 Jian ain eee 4 


States: W: 
braska, 


DISTRICT V 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
cn, Rastuee le, 


Md Chines 
ace aes ei 


Acpua Campus Cnarter—Indiana 
Secretary, 535 South W 
Zeta Campus nagging 

Faculty Ex G 


I. 
P Famous Cuarrer—University of [Bincle, W. E. Harnish, 1 
ve Bm Cc *. sna Th U Sol : 
PSILON upus Cuarrer—Northwestern 
eo School of Education, Northwestern Delroy, Hess 
Pur Campus Cuarrer—University of Wisconsin. 
Vv Hal ee of Wilt: 


aughan, Box 18, 
Our Campus a Cuarran—University Michigan. 
MEGA 
endorf, 4007 7 University High School, Gain of ue 


i Ar 
Apna Iora a Gparpee—Des of Cincinnati. William 
ti, Ohio. 


fe eK 3310 “Hardesty — 
A Uv MPUS HAPTER— 

Clifton, Shen ee Eee, Uae, & ene ase 

» *Y- 


Arua Omeca Campus Cuarrer—Wa Universi ohn 
iy yne ty. John Dail, 


13665 
Ses Pereit = Ralph Van Hoesen, Fern- 
Ferndale, M 
ield Chapter Muncie Tediona. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
Mecate Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
ae Pisté dChapter—-Chrego, Tina mt vitliem F. . Cramer, 19 S. 
icago 
Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Theodore J. 
. me] Nee Sika “aeeanele wilitchen Bas, 


cm Field Eeee—Tesee Haute, Indiana. Fred Swalls, New 


an eos — Field ay ter—Kalamazoo, 
estern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, M 
Alpha ty Bs Field fe pter—South Bene. inv ¥ J. A. Abell, 
ae of Schools, Nappanee, I 
he fipetve Field Chapter—Hemenana, Indiana. Emmett L. 
1925 Lake Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 
ter—Evansville, Indiana. Alfred Rose, 2843 
vansville, Ind. 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indiana polis, ied gma P. R. High- 
Se ee Fant Chapenstiennes Semanaians ny Tingle L. M. 
Alpha a Fie er—Normal- 
ardin, Lincoln Community High School, Lincoln, Ill. 


Bascom Hall, 








; 
: 
{ 
J 
‘ 
t] 
if 


Directory of Chapter Treasurers 





(Continued from inside back cover) 


Fg he Field Coapten—Agpinten, Wisconsin. Sam R. Ellis, 
Ripon, W 
Al v4 a Lambda, "Pield Cha Ncotor-~Sent Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
Home Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
ha ae Picid Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. George Carroll, 
High School, Lafayette, Ind. 
A Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. Paul Hartman, 2215 
pha "Field Chapter bert Iii R dR. 
Omicron Field arleston, Illinois. Raymon 
= Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 
— i Field phepter—Macems, Illinois. Ross E. Dahl, Super- 
t of Schools, Joy, I 


DISTRICT VI 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhail, Pa. 

Bera Campus Cuarter—Columbia University. Benjamin Hill, 
Student Sraseinations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Cornell Uatouentty, Earl G. Planty, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N 

Iora Campus Cuarter—Harvard University. E. A. Lincoln, 6 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1_ Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. O. H. English, 
Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo Compue Cuarrer—New York University. Edward 
Wallen, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York Uni- 

ty, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
Tau Jausve Cuarprer—University of Penns ‘lvania. Geor 
Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, University of cs 
-~ By Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aupua Era Campus Cuarrer—Temple University. Howard W. 

McComb, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arua Lamapa Campus Cuarrer—Boston University. Va 
H. Ketchum, School of Education, Boston University, 84 

smalbs tener’ Rutgers University. E. C. Witham, 
Pua Pi as | HaPTER—Ru niversity. i 
c/o Secretary, 5 Prospect Street, Sager, N. J. 

Avpxua Ruo Campus Cuaprer—Johns Hopkins University. Curt 
Walther, State Teachers College, Towson 

Apna Tau Campus Cuarter—Pennsylvania. State College. H.C, 
Smith, 402 Frazier Street, State College, Pa. 

Avpua Pur Campus 5? University. Joseph C. 
Batchelor, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, ° 

Atpas Pst Campus init. teen of Buffalo. Robert L. 

honewolf, School of . Ameen University of Buffalo, 3335 
rer Street, Buffalo, Y. 
No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


States: Virginia, North Carol South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Losi Miniter Carctiow: 5P bama, Florida. 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Departmen 
<. Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, 


Ps: Campus Cuaprer—George Peabody College. Walter R. Schaff, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Avena Beta Campus a oy > of Virginia. W. IL 
Nickels, Jr., Room D, Peabody Halli, University of Virginia, 

University, Va. 

Avcpua Kapra Campus Cuaprer—University of Tennessee. J. J. 
Fuller, Box 4226, University of Tennessee antag Tenn, 

Atpna X1 Campus Cuapter—University of Alaba c 
sues, Somege of Education, University of a, Univer- 
sity, a. 

Bera Atpxa Campus Crarrer—Louisiana State University. 
W. A. Lawrence, c/o pameation Department, Louisiana State 
University, University, La. 

Alpha Tote. Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. E. F. Puckett, 

rystal Springs, Miss. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


TUESDAY 


FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


12 O'CLOCK 


TRAYMORE HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY 


Plenty of tickets available 


Tickets on sale at 


Please buy early 


A. A. S. A. Registration Headquarters 
Phi Delta Kappa Exhibit, Booth A-30 
Phi Delta Kappa Headquarters, Claridge Hotel 














